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SUGGESTED BY NOVEMBER. 


* *Tis easy to resign a toilsome place, 

But not to manage leisure with a grace; 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 

The veteran steed, his task excused at length, 
in kind compassion of his failing strength, 
And turned into the park or mead to graze, 
Exempt from future service all his days, 
There feels a pleasure, perfect in its kind, 
Ranges at liberty, and snuffs the wind ; 

But when his lord would quit the busy road, 
To taste a joy like that he has bestowed, 

He proves, less happy than his favored brutes, 
A life of ease a difficult pursuit.”’ 


OVEMBER has 
been denomi- 
nated “the 
month of sui- 
cides.” It 
comes to us 


' shrouded in 
‘\ s \ gloom, and 


S borne on a 

2, car of storm— 

~ a cold, dreary 

and inhospit- 

able in aspect, 

but not unac- 

ee ie pan by 
ty many enjoy- 
ments and 

joa pe- 

culiar to it- 

self. The po- 

ets have gen- 

erally, oblivi_ 

ous of the fact that some of the most enchanting 
days of autumn are found in this month, depict- 


ed it as cheerless, gloomy, and depressing. 
Thus. one says :— 


*¢ *Tis the year’s eventide. 
The mind, like one that sighs in pain, 
O’er joys that ne’er will bloom again, 





Moans on the far hill-side. 
The air breathes chill and free : 
A spirit in soft music calls 
From Autumn’s gray and moss-clad halls, 
And round her withered trees, 
Leaves that the light wind bears 
To Earth’s cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 
And of our fading years,’’ 
BRAINARD speaks of it ina more pathetic, if 
not more gloomy strain: 


“The dead leaves strew the forest walk, 
And withered are the pale wild flowers ; 
The frost hangs blackening on the stalk, 
The dew-drops fall in frozen showers ; 
. Gone are the spring’s green sporting bowers, 
Gone summer’s rich and mantling vines, 
And Autumn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and plain no longer shines.”’ 


We have generally, in the month of Noyem- 
ber, an interval of fine weather known as the “In- 
dian Summer,” which comes to us with all the 
golden and winning attractions that accompany 
the finely pencilled and dream-like glories of 
September. It is a beautiful and fairy-like sea- 
son,—the tops of the lofty trees, which have worn 
their green robes with so much humility through 
the summer—like modest merit obscured by pov- 
erty—glowing in all the colors of the rainbow, 
and fading off into distance,—the oblique rays of 
the sun gleaming through the many-hued foliage, 
suggesting, at times, the idea of a forest aglow 
with fire, or of 

‘‘Garments rolled in blood,”?— 


the deep, yet mellow azure of the distant uplands, 
over which there is suspended a sky that mocks 
the brightest conceptions of the poet, and turns 
to ridicule, in comparison, the richest coloring of 
a Claude,—the deepening blue of the mountain- 
framed lake, and the silvery radiance of the 
stream, flowing like molten silver, but with a 
merry song—present a picture of quiet and sub- 
dued loveliness, that comes over the spirit with a 
sort of dreamy beauty, inspiring feelings akin to 
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those which one feels while listening to the sound 
of an organ in some grand old cathedral, with the 
purple glories of a summer twilight around him. 
Artists have frequently made attempts to repre- 
sent the different phases of the Indian Summer 
on canvass, but as yet their attempts have been 
attended with but partial success. Neither the 
colors of the painter nor the descriptions of the 
poet can do justice to it, or place it adequately 
before the vision of one who has never beheld its 
glories. The air, too, during its prevalence, is 
balmy, still and voluptuous, almost beyond the 
breath of June, and one almost feels disposed to 
regret, while enjoying it, that the economy of na- 
ture requires a change, and that such a halcyon 
period of quietude and beauty must give place 
even to the wanton and wild display of the flower- 
enamelled June herself. 

But November is, after all, by many considered 
a gloomy month, and even the most elastic and 

“cheerful minds are sometimes tinged with sad- 
ness by its clouds and general aspect of decay. 
Hood, whose pictures are generally true to nature, 
represents it in a strong light : 

“No sun—no moon— 
No morn—no noon— 

No dawn—no dark—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 

No road—no street—no ‘tother side the way’— 
No end to any ‘row’ — 
No indications where the crescents go— 
No top to any steeple— 

No recognitions of familiar people— 
No courtesies for showing ’em— 
No knowing ’em.” 

But if, as we hopefully trust is the case, we 
have been “blessed in our basket and our store,” 
—if our granaries are well supplied with the le- 
gitimate fruits of honest industry, we can look 
out upon the dimly-lighted and dismantled land- 
scape, and the denuded fields begemmed with the 
“sere and yellow leaf,” and rejoice over the home 
comforts our labors have secured to us, and which 
impart, in the possession and enjoyment, a new 
sanctity to the domestic altar, and new bliss to 
the delights of Home. Let us, however, remem- 
ber that there are those who tremble at the voice 
of the “‘storm-king,” and who have not the where- 
withal to protect them from his windy and pierc- 
ing wrath. The farmer should be charitable, and 
while he reprimands idleness and vice, both in 
precept and practice, he should ever be ready to 
succor and assist the needy. Sweeter will be the 
relish of enjoyment for the bread given in secret. 





— 


SaLt ror SwineE.—A correspondent of the 
Annalen der Landwirthschaft states some inter- 
esting experiments to test the use of salt in fat- 
tening swine. He selected two pairs of barrow 
hogs weighing 200 lbs. apiece. One pair received 





with their daily allowance of food two ounces of 
salt; the other pair similarly fed, none. In the 
course of a week it was easily seen that the salted 
pair had a much stro appetite than the oth- 
ers, and after a fortnight the salt was increased 
to two ounces apiece. After four months the 
weight of the salted hogs was 350 lbs. api 
while that of the unsalted, five weeks later, hed 
reached only 300 lbs. This experiment was re- 

ated with almost precisely the same results, 

he author feeds young pigs, according to their 
age, a quarter to one ounce daily, breeding sows 
very little during pregnancy, and during the heat 
of summer withholds it in a great d from all, 
as it induces thirst and liability to disease. 





BACTRIAN CAMELS AS BEASTS OF 
BURDEN, . : 

The Bactrian camels imported here from the 
Amoor river, abous two years since, have shown 
and are proving themselves serviceable as beasts 
of burden. It had been so often reiterated that 
the double-humped camel could not be packed, 
and would not carry freight, that the timid here, 
as elsewhere, doubted their adaptability to high- 
way transportation. Hence Mr. Frisius, to whom 
the Siberian quadrupeds were consigned, failed 
for some months in getting an offer for them a 
a to their true value, Finally, Mr. 

ulius Bandmann purchased the lot, ten in num- 
ber, being convinced from observation that they 
could be advantageously employed as beasts of 
burden in California. 

While in the possession of their proprietor, the 
camels have been constantly packed with im- 
mense loads. The ordinary pack saddle fits in 
finely between the callous protuberances, and on 
this, barrels, bags, packages and miscellaneous 
articles are bound, the girths about the neck and 
under the belly tightly drawn, and the animal thus 
laden, walks or paces off as easily as the best 
trained mule. Yesterday, by way of experiment, 
one of the larger camels left the yard of Mr. 
M’Donald with bags of sand weighing at least six 
hundred and fifty pounds, and with this immense 
load, footed it over the precipitous and deep sand 
hills of the Presidio Plaza. 

On their return from the day’s pastarage, the 
camels are driven into the inclosure at M’Don- 
ald’s, where at sunset they lie down to sleep all 
ina heap. They rise about four o’clock, seek the 
sun and shelter when the winds arise. A tub of 
fresh water always stands in the yard, but it is 
seldom visited. When well, a camel goes to the 
tub but once in ten days, and then quenches his 
thirst with two buckets of water. ' 

It is believed that for transportation of goods 
between points in the interior counties, over the 
Sierras, or through the Carson Valley region, the 
Asiatic camel would be found preferable to the 
mule, The experiments here tried by Mr. Band- 
mann demonstrate that they require less food and 
water, no care, can bear heavier burdens, and 
travel faster, and more than all, are neither sus- 
ceptible to disease, nor sudden fits of frenzied 
wrath, Traders in the country, and particularly 
merchants forwarding extensive consignments 
over the mountains, would do well to try the ex- 
periment of introducing these animals to the tri- 
als of the Sierra Nevadas.—Alta California. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Messrs. Eptrors:—The season is now past, 
and the harvest nearly ended, and the farmer can 
sit down and “‘count the cost,” and know how the 
debt and credit columns stand, in an agricultural 
point of view. I think the Green Mountain farm- 
ers who have made a wise and prudent use of the 
capacity and means of which they are possessed, 
will be well compensated for their labors the past 
season. The vegetable growth has been heavy, 
and the crops well secured. The hay crop, par- 
ticularly in north-eastern Vermont, was very 
bountiful in quantity, and good in quality; the 
result in part of the fine covering of snow—the 

oor man’s manure—favored our Green Hills the 
ast winter, and the heavy rains, and freshets 
which followed in the spring. 

The grain harvest was very good, notwithstand- 
ing the appearance and attacks of the fly or louse, 
which undoubtedly did considerable injury in sap- 
ping the juices which otherwise vould have en- 
tered the grain or seed. Oats and wheat were 
most infested by this insect. Of the less cultivat- 
ed grains, as rye, barley, and buck and India 
wheat, the season has been favorable, and the 
yield —_ Indian corn is particularly heavy in 
growth—the kernel full and hard—the result of 
the fine September weather with which we have 
been favored. To this date, (October 9th,) no 
frosts have occurred to kill even the garden veg- 
etables or vines. Potatoes, which now are being 
= in, are yielding well, though hardly so 

ountifully as last year. From 150 to 200 bush- 
els to the acre of common potatoes, or Pink eyes, 
I think will be about an average yield. 

So you may rest assured, Messrs. Editors, that 
in consideration of the bountiful harvests secur- 
ing and secured, the late demand for wool, an ar- 
ticle of export upon which many Vermont farm- 
ers to some extent depend, and the large supplies 
of beef still in the country, that the Green Moun- 
tain Boys will “still live,” notwithstanding the 
cries of “War, and hard times,” if but to assist in 
prosecuting the war, to save our government from 
an inglorious defeat, and harder times than we 
have as yet experienced. 

A very fair test of the thrift and prosperity of 
our farming communities, may be witnessed in 
our County and Town Fairs. herever the mass 
of the people are doing and feeling well, the one, 
by the way, a very sure consequent of the other, 
the Agricultural and Industrial exhibitions of the 
place, if properly conducted, will be marked with 
success. Such has been the case, I am happy to 
ws in regard to the late fairs of Caledonia Co. 

he first, that of the regular Agricultural Soci- 
ety of the county which was held at St. Johnsbu- 
ry, September 17th and 18th, was well attended, 
especially on the second day, and the exhibition 
very good. In the number, as well as the quality 
of the cattle, quite an improvement was noticea- 
ble over some of its former shows. Many fine 
oxen were on the ground, and a good show of 
other cattle. The exhibition of horses was good 
—a number of fine specimens of that noble ani- 
mal being exhibited. The blood was principally 
of the Morgan stock. 

The show in the Floral department was hardly 
up to the standard of former years. The continued 





demands by our volunteers upon the labors and 
efforts of the ladies, may have had its influence 
upon this department. ey did well, however, 
and their interest and efforts are appreciated. 

The “Caledonia County Farmers’ Club” held 
its second annual Fair at Lyndon, October 2d. 
This is a new society, organized more particular- 
ly to accommodate the people of northern Cale- 
ie 9 interested in Agricultural and Industrial 
exhibitions. The society awards diplomas, in- 
stead of cash premiums; the necessary funds to 
defray the expenses, which are consequently light, 
being raised by membership subscriptions. The 
thousand and one humbugs resorted to by many, 
if not most of our agricultural societies, in order to 
make them “self-supporting,” are thereby avoid- 
ed, and the people much better satisfied. Thus 
far it has been very successful in its exhibitions, 
and the interest manifested in its behalf is in- 
creasing. 

The Fair the 2d inst. was a decided success. 
Nearly 800 cattle were on the ground, 650 of 
which were oxen. These oxen came upon the 
ground in town-teams, each attached to a large 
wagon, and accompanied by martial music—mu- 
sic fitting the times—thus forming a very inter- 
esting feature of the Fair. The Lyndon team 
numbered 104 yoke; Burke, 64; Kirby, 40, and 
nearly the same from Sutton, Wheelock and St. 
Johnsbury. 

The other departments were well represented, 
especially that of vegetables, and the Ladies’ or 
Floral Hall. The vegetables were of extra size, 
and a verv large number of them on exhibition, 
speaking well for the farmers and gardeners of 
the county. 

The Ladies’ Hall was full to overflowing, so 
much so that it was impossible to show many of 
the articles to advantage. Many of the speci- 
mens of embroidery, needle-work and painting 
were truly meritorious, such as would do honor 
to more experienced fingers. Care as well as 
skill is demanded by the fine arts, a fact which 
our young friends should bear in mind. 

The address was delivered by Hon. Thomas 
Bartlett, of Lyndon; his subject was, “The Dig- 
nity of Human Labor.” It was energetic, prac- 
tical, and well received. Our agricultural ad- 
dresses are of incalculable value, and I am glad 
to see that they are becoming more general. The 
number at the Fair was estimated at 5000, which 
bespeaks of its interest and success. 

I. W. SANBORN. 





GYPSUM. 

If you can procure gypsum—plaster of Paris— 
sprinkle a small quantity every morning over 
your cattle stalls. It is a good absorbent of am- 
monia, and consequently tends not only to econo- 
mize a most valuable element of vegetable nutri- 
tion, but to sweeten and purify the air. The gen- 
eration of ammonia in stables, and other confined 
situations, is not unfrequently the cause of dis- 
ease, and should be prevented. Copperas water 
sprinkled over the floors and surface of cattle- 
yards, has a still more sanitary effect. It is a 
powerful deodorant, and should be liberally used 
about out-buildings, especially in hot weather. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MODERN DISCOVERIES. 


In a late number of the Farmer I notice an 
enumeration of modern discoveries by Bayard 
Taylor, all within the last twenty-five years. Here 
are a few of the inventions and discoveries in the 
arts within the same period. About twenty-five 

ears ago, I first saw a friction match; a little 
ater, the next great, little thing, the steel pen. 
Who could do without them ? Who stop to think 
that the world ever did do without them? Next 
notice that marvellous, beautiful and truly useful 
process of painting, discovered by the French- 
man, Daguerre; and then Prof. Morse’s wonder 
of all wonders, which, in 1844, first set people 
wondering how he could convey intelligence in- 
stantly from one city to another, by means of an 
iron wire'stretched between them; and the just- 
ly celebrated rotary planing machine, by Wood- 
worth. The planer came before the telegraph, 
though; but it makes no difference what comes 
first in this sketch ;—the multiplicity of stoves, 
hot air furnaces, and steam heating apparatus, 
&c., and agricultural implements. Well, volumes 
cannot contain their history, neither can I tell it. 

Who knows how many thousands of mowers, 

reapers and threshing machines have been made 
and worn out, within a period of far less than 
twenty years? Nearly all wood working ma- 
chines with which I am acquainted—and among 
my first recollections are those of a wood work- 
shop—date their beginning not a quarter of a 
century back. The first show of sewing ma- 
chines—which was a show—was in the stal 
Palace in 1853. Colt’s revolvers, Sharpe’s rifles, 
rifled cannon and iron ships were invented just 
in season, 
And hear the thousands of discordant parlor reed 
instruments, harassing the ears of as many house- 
holds. (The discord is, however, generally charge- 
able to the musician, instead of to the instru- 
ment.) And many, and various other inventions 
and improvements, useful ones—I am speaking 
of no other—which I cannot now think of, and 
all not twenty-five years old. 

Well may Mr. Taylor, or any one else, exclaim, 
“‘What quarter of a century, since the form of 
the earth, and the boundaries of its land and wa- 
ters are known, can exhibit such a list of achieve- 
ments ?” w. 

Marlow, N. H., Sept., 1861. 





NOVEL CURE FOR LOCEKJAW. 


A gentleman of high standing, on whose ver- 
acity we can depend, relates an extraordinary in- 
stance of a valuable mare of his recovered from 
confirmed tetanus, by having recourse to means 
we never heard of being adopted before. The 
mare had been docked. A few days after the op- 
eration was performed, symptoms of lockjaw pre- 
sented themselves. The best advice was imme- 
diately obtained, every remedy used proved un- 
availing, and death appeared inevitable. An idea 
suggested itself to the lady’of the house (who is 
famed for the kind and skillful way in which she 
dispenses medicines, especially to the _ of the 
surrounding neighborhood,) that a sudden severe 
shock might produce the effect of relaxing the 
nerves and muscles, now strung to the highest 


rovided the rebels hadn’t got them. | 7, 





itch, in the poor suffering brute. A gun was 
oaded; the groom walked quietly to the mare’s 
head, and discharged it close to her ear. The mare 
reared suddenly up, broke her halter, and fell 
backward; got up, shook herself, at once com- 
menced eating, perfectly recovered, is now alive, 
and has bred two or three fine foals since. 





For the New England Farmer. 


VIRGIL ON AGRICULTURE---No. 2. 


Thy fields, propitious Pales, I rehearse ; 
And sing thy pastures in no vulgar verse, 
Ampbrysian shepherd ! the Lycw@an woods, 
Arcadia’s flow’ry plains, and pleasing floods, 
All other themes, that care)ess minds invite, 
Are worn with use, unworthy me to write, 


Virgil’s third Georgic commences in the same 
manner as the first and second—with an invoca- 
tion of the imaginary rural deity who was sup- 
posed to have control over the particular depart- 
ment of agriculture upon which he was about to 
write. In the first, he invokes Ceres, the goddess 
of agriculture, or of all kinds of grain, or cereals ; 
in the second, Bacchus, the god of wine, and Po- 
mona, the goddess of fruits; in the. third, Pales, 
the goddess of shepherds, of flocks and herds, 

From the last two lines of the above cin 
it seems that although Virgil was deeply learned 
in all the sciences which were known in his time, 
and in poetical genius was superior to any of his 
contemporaries, he could find no theme so wor- 
thy of his thought and pen, so fresh and ennob- 
ling, as the art of husbandry. If he was now on 
earth, and living in New England, we should, 
without doubt, often see articles from his pen in 
some of our agricultural papers—perhaps in the 
‘armer. 

In this, his third poem, Virgil gives rules for 
the breeding and management of horses, oxen, 
sheep, goats and dogs; and interweaves several 
pleasant descriptions of a chariot race, of the bat- 
tle of the bulls, of the power of love, and of the 
Scythian winter. In the latter part of the book 
or poem, he relates the diseases incident to cat- 
tle ; and ends with the account of a fatal murrain 
that ge | raged among the Alps. His des- 
cription of the noblest of all animals, the horse, 
is very spirited and truthful. 

The colt that for a stallion is designed, 

By sure pi shews his generous kind ; 

Of able body, sound of limb and wind, 

Upright he walks on pasterns firm and straight ; 

His motions easy ; prancing in his gait ; 

The first to lead the way, to tempt the flood, 

To pass the bridge unknown, nor fear the trembling ‘wood; 

Dauntless at empty noises ; lofty necked ; 

Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly backed ; 

Brawny his chest, and deep ; his color gray; 

For beauty, dappled, or the brightest bay: 

Faint white and dun will scarce the rearing pay. 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 

The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 

Pricks up his ears ; and, trembling with delight, 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight. 

On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 

Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs are jetted black and round; 

His chine is double ; starting with a bound, 

He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground. 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils, flow : 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 


His directions for the training of colts and 
steers are very similar to those which are now 
followed by individuals who are most succesaful 
in the art. 





~~ 
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Soothe him with praise, and make him undorstand 
The loud applauses of his master’s hand : 
This from his weaning, let him well be taught ; 
And then betimes in a soft snaffle wrought, 
Before his tender joints with nerves are knit, 
Untried in arms, and trembling at the bit. 
- e s * * *- 

The calf, by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, breed to the rural trade 
Set him betimes to school ; and let him be 
Instructed there in rules of busbandry, 
While yet his youth is flexible and green, 
Nor bad examples of the world has seen. 
Early begin the stubborn child to break ; 

his neck, a supple collar make 
Of bending osiers; and, (with time and care 
Inured that easy servitude to bear,) 
Thy flattering method on the youth pursue ; 
Joined with his echool-fellows by two and two, 
Persuade them first to lead an empty wheel, 
That scarce the dust can raise, or they can feel: 
In length of time produce the laboring yoke, 
And shining shares, that make the furrow smoke. 


His rules for the management of sheep and 
goats are quite lengthy and minute; and are 
worthy the attention of those who are engaged in 
sheep-raising. 

First, with assiduous care, from winter keep. 
Well foddered in the stalls, tby tender sheep ; 
Then spread with straw tke bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to ’fend the bitter cold ; 
That free from gouts thou mayest preserve thy care, 
And clear from scabs, produced by freezing air. 
Next let thy goats officiously be nursed, 
And led to living streams, to quench their thirst. 
Feed them with winter-browse; and for their lair, 
A cote, that opens to the south, prepare ; 
Where basking in the sunshine they may lie, 
And the short remnants of his heat enjoy. 
This during winter’s drizzly reign be done, 
Till the new Ram receives the exalted sun: 
For hairy goats of equal profit are 
With wooly sheep, and ask an equal care. 

* + * * * 
Be when the western winds with vital power 
Call forth the tender grass and budding flower, 
Then, at the last, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and send them to their summer fare. 


He does not disdain to notice the dog—that 
distinguished member of the canine race,—whose 
merits and demerits have been so freely discussed 
in the Farmer for a few months past. It would 
be really interesting to know his opinion of the 
dog law, and of its present effect upon the length 
ofa sheep's life ; if e was of my mind, he would 
consider it to be infinitely small. 

Nor, last, forget thy faithful dogs ; but feed 
With fattening whey the mastiff’s generous breed, 
And Spartan race, who, for the fold’s relief, 
Will — with cries the nightly thief, 
Repulse the prowling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain robbers rushing to the prey. 
With cries of hounds, thou mayest pursue the fear 
Of flying hares, and chase the fallow deer, 
Rouse from their desert dens the bristled rage 
Of boars, and beamy stags in toils engage. 


For the subject of his fourth and last Georgic, 
Virgil has chosen the honey bee. He shows us 
what station is most proper for the bees, and when 
they begin to gather honey; how to call them 
home when they swarm; and how to part them 
when they are engaged in battle. From hence 
he takes occasion to mention their different kinds ; 
and after an excursion, relates their prudent and 
politic administration of affairs, and the several 
diseases that often ein their hives, with the 

roper symptoms and remedies of each disease. 

e closes the poem by giving the history of an 
invention to restore them to existence again, sup- 
posing their whole breed were lost. This, of 
course, is a superstition of the ancients, but is 
worthy of a perusal. 


First for thy bees a quiet station find, 
And lodge them under covert of the wind, 

For winds, when homeward return, will drive 

he loaded carriers from their evening hive, ) 
Far from the cows’ and goats’ insulting crew, 
That trample down the flowers, and brush the dew. 
-The painted lizard, and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away— 
The titmouse, and the pecker’s hungry brood, 
And Procne, with her bosom stained in blood ; 
These rob the trading citizens, and bear 
The trembling captives through the liquid air, 
And for their callow young a cruel feast prepare. 
But near a living stream their mansion place, 
Edged round with moss, and tufts of matted grass: 
And plant (the wind’s impetuous rage to stop) 
Wild olive trees, or palms, before the busy shop. 

* * * * * 

Whether thou build the palace of bees 
With twisted osiers or with barks of ¢ 
Make but a narrow mouth: for as the co! 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold, 
So ’tis again dissolved by summer’s heat ; 
And the sweet labors both extremes defeat. 
And therefore, notin vain, the industrious kind 
With dauby wax and flowers the chinks have lined. 


As Virgil does not mention it, I presume they 
were not troubled, in those days, with patent 
hives, and the quarrels of rival inventors. 

To keep bees from flying away to the woods, or 
elsewhere, when swarming, he says: 


Then melfoil beat, and honeysuckles pound ; 

With these alluring savors strew the ground ; 

And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal’s droning sound. 
aod * * * a” 

But when the swarms are eager of their play, 

And loath their empty hives, and idly stray, 

Restrain the wanton fugitives, and take 

A timely care to bring the truants back. 

The task is easy—but to clip the wings 

Of their high-flying arbitary kings. 

At their command, yd swarm away: 

Confine the tyrant, the slaves will stay. 


Although modern inquisitiveness has made 
some important discoveries in the habits of bees, 
et, with a few exceptions, his account of them is 
in accordance with nature, and our present 
knowledge. 


Describe we next the nature of the bees, 
Bestowed by, Jove for secret servi 

When by thé tinkling sound of timbrels led 

The king of heaven in Cretan caves they fed. 
Of all the race of animals, alone 

The bees have common cities of their own, 

And common sons; beneath one law they live, 
And with one common stock their traffic drive, 
Each has a certain home, a several stall: 

All is the state’s ; the State provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they share the pain, 
And hoard, for winter’s use, the summer’s gain. 
Some o’er the public magazines preside ; 

And some are sent new forage to provide. 

These drudge in fields abroad ; and those at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labored comb, 
With dew, narcissus leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring some contrive ; 
Some nurse the future nation of the hive ; 

Sweet honey some condense ; some purge the grout ; 
The rest, in cells apart, the liquid nectar shut: 
All with united force, combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hive: 

With envy stung, they view each other’s deeds: 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 

* * * * 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs: 
He spoils the saffron flowers; he sips the blues 
Of violets’ wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toil is common, common is their sleep ; 
They shake their wings when morn begins to peep ; 
Rush through the city-gates without delay ; 

Nor ends their work, but with declining day. 


Thus Virgil nobly sings 


——Of fields, and flocks, and trees, 
And of the waxen work of laboring bees ; 


and, although the subject which he chose is a 





very old one, yet he makes it interesting; and 
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looks upon the farmer’s profession as a business 
of the greatest importance to mankind—as all 
ly noble and intelligent minds have ever re- 
quiet it since the creation of man. 
South Groton, 1861. 8. L. WuiteE. 





FREQUENCY AND TIMES OF EATING. 


Systematic recurrence is the order of nature, 
observed everywhere, alike in the timing of melo- 
dious sounds, the rhythmic beats of the heart, 
the measured respirations, the coming and going 
of light, the ocean’s ebb and flow, seasonal revo- 
lutions, and planetary periodicities. The arrange- 
ment of regular times for meals harmorizes, 
therefore, with the universal policy of nature, and 
is, moreover, of the highest social convenience. 
Yet it is impossible to subject all to the same 
regulations of time. Dr. Combe remarks— 

“The grand rule in fixing the number and pe- 
riods of our meals, is to proportion them to the 
real wants of the system, as modified by age, sex, 
health and manner of life, and as indicated by the 
true returns of appetite.” 

As the blood is usually most impoverished after 
the eight or ten hours’ fast of the night, break- 
fast should be early. The stomach is usually va- 
cated of its nutritive contents in about four hours 
after eating, but it may be an hour or two later 
before te blood begins to call upon it for a re- 
newed supply. Persons engaged in active labor, 
in which Bodily expenditure is rapid, of course 
require to eat more often than the indolent and 
sedentary; and children need nourishment oftener 
than adults. But too long abstinence, especially 
if the digestive power be not strong, sharpens 
the appetite, so that there arises danger of exces- 
sive eating. 

Some avoid luncheon for fear of “spoiling the 
dinner,” whereas the thing they most need is to 
have it spoiled. Where the intervals between the 
meals are so long as to produce prefsing hunger, 
something should be taken between them to stay 
the appetite and prevent over-eating. Late and 
hearty suppers are to be reprobated. Active di- 
gestion and sleep mutually disturb each other, as 
at night the exhalation of carbonic gas is slowest, 
and tissue changes most retarded, the overloaded 
blood is not relieved, and invades the repose of 
the brain, producing heavy, disordered dreams 
and nightmare, followed by headache and ill- 
humor in the morning. 

Still there is the opposite extreme, of sitting 
up late, and going to bed wearied, hungry, and 
with an “indefinable sense of sinking,” followed 
by restless, unrefreshing sleep. A little light 
nourishment in such cases may prevent these un- 
pleasant effects. 

Custom has fixed the daily number of meals at 
from three to five; probably three is the smallest 
number that consists with well-sustained vigor 
of the system ; four or five may be unobjection- 
able, the amount of nourishment taken each time 
being less. The essential thing is, regularity in 
each case, in order that the digestive glands may 
have time to prepare their secretions. 

We should not take our meals when tired out, 
or much fatigued. The stomach participates with 
the other parts of the system in the exhaustion, 
and is thus unfitted for the performance of its 
proper and active duties. If there has been se- 





vere exercise, either of body or mind, a short in- 
terval should be allowed for repose, or half an 
hour may be appropriated to any light occupation, 
such as dressing before sitting down to dinner. 

It is questionable if much exercise before break- 
fast be generally proper. When we rise in the 
morning the system has passed the longest inter- 
val without food, and is at the lowest point of 
weakness from want of nourishment. It is well 
understood that the body is more susceptible to 
the morbid influence of colds, miasms and all 
noxious agencies, in the morning before eating, 
than at any other time, and those exposed to the 
open air before getting anything to eat, in aguish 
regions, are infinitely more liable to be effected 
than those who have been fortified by a comfort- 
able breakfast. Cases may be quoted, undoubted- 
ly, in which early exercise has produced no in- 
jurious results—perhaps even the contrary. Yet 
in most instances, especially if the constitution 
be not strong, breakfast should follow shortly 
after rising and dressing, before serious tasks are 
attempted. Dr. Combe justly observes, that “in 
boarding-schools for the young and growing, who 
require plenty of substance, and are often obliged 
to rise early, an early breakfast is almost an 
indispensable condition of health.”—Household 
Science. 





For the New England Farmer. * 
MANURING WITH GREEN CROPS. 


Mr. Epiror :—Your editorial article for Sep- 
tember, contains the following paragraph : 


“The great problem to be solved is, not how to 
produce large crops, but how to produce crops 
with the most profit; in-other words, how to pro- 
duce remunerating harvests without abstracting 
from the soil all the fertilizing particles which 
constitute its fertility and strength.” 


Every one must agree with you here; it is 
truly the great problem: but farmers do not seem 
to be very successful in solving it. Almost all 
over the country, except in the vicinity of cities, 
the soil is constantly deteriorating, by its products 
being sent to market in some form or other, and 
a great proportion of the resulting manure goes 
into the ocean, or is otherwise wasted. Another 
great drain upon the soil is made by the exporta- 
a of such vast quantities of grain to foreign 
ands. 

Even here, in these New England States, we 
are exhausting our lands by raising grain, hay, 
tobacco, potatoes, hops, milk, &c., for the market, 
some of which most farmers must sell in order to 
obtain the needed cash. Milk-raisers, (like the 
writer,) are selling some of the most valuable 
constituents of the soil for a mere pittance. 

Agricultural writers have long declaimed 
against this evil, and urged that the products of 
the soil be turned into meat and butter, instead 
of being sold ; but this is already done to a larger 
extent than is profitable, and bread the world 
must have as well as meat, and of course some 
portion of the country must furnish it. 

I can see but one course of enabling the soil to 
sustain this constant drain, and that is, the turn- 
ing in of green crops. We are told that, in many 
places, worn out and poor soils have, by this 
means alone, been rendered productive, and in 
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other cases the original fertility of the soil has by 
the same means been kept unimpaired. 

Perhaps the experiments of Mr. Geddes, of 
Fairmount, Onondaga county, New York, may 
be new to some of your readers. Upon his farm, 
which is alarge grain farm, clover and plaster are 
the main reliances for manure, and a large por- 
tion of it has never received any other manure 
whatever. For upwards of sixty years, this land 
has been constan y cropped with grain, hay, corn, 
&c., and he says that the yield has been steadily 
increasing—no animal manures being applied to 
this portion of the farm, in order to see how long 
the soil will continue to improve under this plan 
of manuring with clover only, large quantities of 
which are of course plowed in annually. 

Believing, as I do, that this system of green 
manuring will yet be found to be an important 
auxiliary in arresting the deterioration of our 
soils, I cannot but hope that the day is not far 
distant, when the farmers of New England will 

ive its merits a fair trial. How few farmers 

ere are, but what feel cramped by want of ma- 
nures. _ Let us try and see if we have not here 
the means of supplying this deficiency. There is 
much land which is so situated as to render the 
application of animal manures very expensive and 
difficult, and from this cause they have been al- 
lowed to remain in an unproductive state. Much 
of these lands might, 1 think, be made to pro- 
duce remunerating crops by this system of plow- 
ing in green crops. At any rate, the cost of trying 
it would not be great. x. ¥. 3. 

Worcester Co., Sept., 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEED CORNS-ONIONS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I have seen much about seed 
corn, and gathering the same. I have -planted 
corn for thirty-two years, and have yet to learn 
that corn can be too ripe for seed. Ihave always 

athered my seed at harvest, the brightest and 
Best ears, and braid and hang them where they 
will dry without moulding, and have never failed 
of having enough come up when I planted my 
corn seed. Ihave had my neighbors ask the rea- 
son why my corn came up so much better than 
theirs? I plant good seed, was my answer, and 
when they would show me theirs, I found it had 
heated so that the skin was loose or yellow round 
the chit, or germ of the corn, or mouldy, so it 
would not grow, nor make good bread. I have 
exchanged seed sometimes, and found theirs had 
heated before husking, and planting a little, I 
found but few spears, and that was sickly. And 
as often as two years out of three, I have cut the 
stalks from part of my field to feed out as soon 
as the corn began to glaze, and always found that 
the best in the field at harvest. I never have 
been able to get so good corn by cutting at the 
ground as by cutting the stalks earl 

How will onions grow on burnt 
September, for the ensuing year P 

Troy, N. H., Sept. 9, 1861. 


land, sown in 
J. Boyce. 





REMARKS.—We think the onions will do well 
sown in September, on burnt land—hope you will 
try the experiment. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLISS. 
LEACHED ASHES FOR CROPS—CRANBERRIES. 
How would it work to lay down a piece of land 

to grass, using leached ashes as manure, and how 
many ashes should I use per acre? How would 
leached ashes answer as a top-dressing for grass, 
and how many bushels per acre? How may 
leached ashes be best applied on the farm ? 

Is it better to sow cranberries, or set out the 
plants, in order to get a bed ? 

Worcester, Sept., 1861. OLp SUBSCRIBER. 

ReMarkKs.—Unless on land of a fine loamy 
character, and that is decidedly rich, there should 
always be fine compost manure used when grass 
seed is sown, even if the amount is very small. 
The seeds need it to catch hold of when the germ 
is small and tender, and the sprouts will be quite 
sure to find it, although there is but little of it in 
the ground. None of the specific fertilizers, as 
they are called, such as ashes, plaster, guano, su- 
perphosphate, or any other of them, seem to an- 
swer the purpose so well as decomposed barn 
manures. 

Twenty-five bushels of leached ashes, per acre, 
would have a fine effect—fifty would be better, 
on an exhausted soil, and one hundred would put 
it in condition for a great many years. If you 
have them at low cost, use them more liberally. 
Perhaps it would be better to use them more 
sparingly, per acre, and extend them over a broad- 
er surface, say to the pasture lands, and then 
dress with them more frequently. 

You can hardly misapply ashes on the farm, as 
it loses nothing by exposure to the atmosphere. 
It is excellent, sown broadcast, mixed with loam, 
muck, or coarse vegetable matter, but should not 
be mixed with fresh manure. 

Set cranberry plants by all means instead of 
sowing the seed. +. 
INDIAN CETONIAN, Cetonia Inda. 

Enclosed you will find two bugs which are 
making sad work in my corn-field. Their plan of 
operation is to commence on the tip of the ear 
and work down, eating the kernel clean as they 
go. If you know what they are, I wish you to in- 
form me through the Farmer. 

Berlin, Sept., 1861. C. B. RaTHBun. 

ReEMARKS.—We have occasionally seen the 
bug sent by our correspondent, but have never 
found it doing much mischief. We sent your 
letter and his bugship to Mr. F. G. SANBORN, one 
of the entomologists now engaged in preparing a 
new edition of Harris’s work on insects, and he 
has very promptly and kindly sent us the follow- 
ing: 

The enclosed rare are those of a very 
common beetle called the Indian Cetonian, Ceto- 
nia Inda, which is very fully described on ‘pee 
36 of the old edition of Harris’s Treatise, and fig- 
ured on page 40 of the forthcoming. It attacks 
the locust, oak and willow, wounding the bark, 
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and feeding on the = which exudes. Fruit of 
various kinds, particularly peaches, are much in- 
jured by it, but it never occurs in sufficient num- 
rs to do great damage to the corn crop. Very 
little is known of its transformation, and no 
method of preventing its depredations has yet 
been made public. F. G. SANBORN. 


CABBAGES. 


There is no crop grown among us more suc- 
cessfully and advantageously than the cabbage. 
In proof of this I will state what I have this day 
seen on the Derby farm, situate on the borders of 
Salem harbor, under the culture of Mr. Samuel A. 
Merrill, who has for many years been noted for 
his superior vegetable product. Mr. M. assured 
me that he ha 
bages to the amount of more than three hundred 
dollars, from a single acre. He has several acres 
of this crop—and finds a ready sale for them as 
fast as he can get them to market. At my request 
he took two of the heads to his barn, and they 
weighed more than forty pounds each, as pulled 
in the field; and when divested of the root, and 
all loose leaves, they weighed thirty pounds each. 
The land on which they grew bore grass the last 
year. It has been thoroughly plowed, pulverized, 
and manured, the plow running to the depth of 
ten inches. No weeds were discovered growing 
among the plants. Mr. M. has many other fine 
crops of vegetables, such as beets, carrots and 
onions, all very handsome—but none equal to the 
cabbage. . P. 

September 10, 1861. 


FOWLS PLUCKING EACH OTHER. 


Having read with interest many numbers of 
awed much-valued paper for some years past, and 

aving noticed while so doing a willingness on 
your part, that those interested would propound 
such inquiries respecting matters which interest 
the public, and particularly the farmer, I venture 
to inquire—what is the cause of barn-yard fowls 
plucking the feathers from each other, and what 
will prevent such a habit in them ? 

Charlton, Sept., 1861. MECHANIC. 


REMARKS.—We have had such uncomely be- 
havior as is spoken of by our correspondent, in 
our own poultry yard—though only once or twice 
during many years. Had the fowls been confined 
we should have imputed it to that—but they were 
not. It may be habit, or it may be the want of 
some particular food essential to their health. 
Who can tell ? 


DOGS A NUISANCE. 


Following the example of your learned brother, 
the Judge, I will speak of things in their natural 
way. I like the remarks I have seen in your pa- 
per about dogs. I consider them a useless annoy- 
ance, oftentimes extremely dangerous. I never 
pass a strange dog without fearing that I may be 
assaulted by him, especially as my imperfect 
sight occasionally exposes me to stumbling over 
them. It is only a short time since I inadvert- 
ently trod upon the paw of a large dog, who be- 
ing offended at my approach, seized my foot in 
his mouth, and had not the leather been quite 


sold, the present season, cab-| py 





firm, his teeth would have penetrated it, and m 

flesh also. I cannot be reconciled to such nui- 

sances. Pp. i 
September 14, 1861. 


EARLY GRAPES. 

I send you a sample of grapes from seed, and 
would like your opinion of their quality. I do 
not know of a grape that ripens the first of Sep- 
tember that oll cnagere with them. Many have 
tried to procure an early table grape, and have 
not succeeded. I think each of the light-colored 
ones would do for table fruit; they lack in size 
only, I think. Please give your opinion. 

I have a vine raised from a raisin which ripens 
from the 15th to 20th of September, purple, very 
ice. ADDISON RICHARDSON. 

East Medway, Sept., 1861. 

REMARKS.—The grapes sent are certainly the 
sweetest we have ever found, ripening early in 
September. They are “foxy,” and have a hard 
pulp, but are better than most seedlings. We 
should think it worth while to attempt their im- 
provement by cultivation. 

MUCK AND ASHES—SOWING GRASS SEED—POPs 
PING CORN. 

Having purchased a run-down farm, and wish- 
ing to improve the mowing land, I propose haul- 
ing muck from the swamp, and mixing unleached 
ashes with it. When is the best time to mix the 
ashes with muck—when it is first dug, or wait un- 
til spring before mixing? I also think of run- 
ning a harrow over the ground and sowing grass 
seed. What kind of seed would you recommend 
using, and when to sow it, fall or spring ? 

Is there any rule among farmers in regard to 
the time to top corn P SUBSCRIBER. 

North Dartmouth, Sept. 2, 1861. 


REMARKS.—Mix the ashes with the muck this 
fall, and overhaul the pile two or three times be- 
fore next spring, so as to reduce it to a very fine 
condition, then spread it on the grass land and 
sow eight pounds of clover and four quarts of 
herdsgrass seed per acre, early in April, and fol- 
low with the harrow. Let us know the result. 

We know of no rule with regard to topping 
corn. By those who think highly of the tops for 
fodder, it is usually done as soon as the top or 
spindle becomes dry ; those who think less of the 
tops, allow them to remain longer, urging that 
the corn is benefited by their remaining. 

POULTRY. 


I wish to inquire what is the best method of 
treating hens, to make it profitable to raise chick 
ens for market, to sell eggs, &c. How should 
they be kept and how fed ? J. D. Stowe. 

West Boylston, Sept., 1861. 


REMARKS.—The Farmer has recently had sev- 
eral excellent articles on the subject. Next week 
we will give one from a member.of the Concord 
Farmers’ Club, who is a practical poultry raiser. 
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STODDARD’S SHLF-OPERATING HORSE-RAKE AND COCKER. 


We have already spoken of this rake, and in 
terms as unqualified as we know how to use. We 
spoke of it, not from hearing of its merits, but 
from an actual use of it on all kinds of ground— 
smooth upland, stony land, and hassocky-mead- 
ows; on heavy, light, short, and long grasses, 
and could not fail of coming to the conclusion 
that it entirely supercedes every other horse-rake 
that we have used. This is strong language, we 
know, but it is precisely what we believe, and it 
would give us pleasure to be able to speak in this 
way more frequently of the merits of implements 
which we use. 

Any person, boy or girl, or old man, that can 
drive a horse, can rake and cock with perfect ease, 
as the power applied by the touch of the toe to 
operate it does not exceed two pounds. 

Description.—1. The superior advantage of this 
Horse-rake and Cocker consists chiefly in entire- 
ly transferring to the horse the usual labor of 





holding the rake down while gathering its burden 
of grass, and tilting it up to leave the same, and 
also in tumbling the windrows into heaps by 
horse power, thus reducing this branch of manual 
labor to the mere touch of the toe to a pedal. 
Both hands are left at liberty to manage the horse, 
by this device. 

2. The Rake can be thrown up while backing, | 
as well as when moving forward. 

3. The Rake conforms to the uneven surface of 
the ground, independently of the wheels. 

4. The Rake being placed in front of the 
wheels, three advantages are secured: first, the 
lateral or side jerking of the horse is diminished 
in proportion as the wheels are vlaced nearer to- 
gether; second, the grass is gathered before the 
wheels press it on to the ground, which is partio- 
ularly desirable where it is wet; third, the driver 
can see whether the grass is being raked clean, 
without looking back of him. 
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The Scientific American says that experienced 
and competent agriculturists pronounce this rake 
a decided success, and it seems to us that it redu- 
ces the labor of gathering hay to the lowest point 
conceivable. In these times, when so many men 
are going away to the wars, all mechanism which 
facilitates the labors of those remaining, is of 
great value to the country ; and this is especially 
true of machines which enable the work of a man 
to be done by a boy. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE KITCHEN. 


Very much is written and said about pleasant 
and tastefully furnished parlors, but the kitchen 
is left quite in the background, except as it is 
described in stories of the olden time, “with pon- 
derous beams overhead, from which hung festoons 
of dried pumpkin, apple, &c.” It is too impor- 
tant a part of home to be neglected, yet it surely 
ts neglected. The parlor must be cool and airy, 
and sunshiny; but the kitchen may be wherever 
there is room for it, with a view from curtainless 
windows, of barn-yard or wood-pile—no paint or 
carpet on the floor, no paper on the walls—fur- 
nished with chairs and tables, and also with 
clothes-frame and wash-tubs, a line of dish-towels 
over the stove, and a row of old hats, coats and 
frocks for ornaments. This isa picture of too 
many of our farmers’ kitchens ; of the place where 
we, housekeepers, are expected to spend a con- 
siderable portion of our time. No wonder that 
mothers look care-worn, and that farmers’ wives 
and daughters complain of their field of labor. 
No wonder that soiled morning-dresses are seen, 
for clean calico; white collars and smooth hair 
could never feel at home in a dingy, cheerless 
kitchen, and the man who will not provide a 
pleasant one, deserves to take his breakfast every 
morning opposite a slovenly looking wife. 

I think, now, of one cheerful kitchen, a simple 
one, to be sure—but the morning sun looks in 
through woodbine and roses, and never goes be- 
hind the western hills without giving us a good- 
night glance—and morning-glories love to peep 
in, and throw their dancing shadows on the shin- 
ing floor. The distant view of hills and wood- 
land makes many a weary burden light, by its si- 
lent teachings. We sing in such a kitchen, just 
because we cannot help singing, and a sad heart 
has no place there. 

And now, as we, shivering, wrap our shawls 
about us, vainly endeavoring to convince ourselves 
that winter is not almost here, yet gladly bring 
our books and knitting-work around the big 
cook-stove, for the evening, do, husbands and 
fathers, hear my humble plea in behalf of the “suf- 
fering sisterhood,” and give us a cheery kitchen. 

Hirty G. 





REMARKS.—That’s the right kind of talk! 
Why, the kitchens of New England are of a thou- 
sand times more consequence than all the colleges 
of New England. The kitchen gives tone and 
character to more of our people than the colleges 
do,—we had almost said, and all the schools be- 





sides, We like the schools and colleges, but be- 
cause we have them, it is no reason why the 
kitchen should be forgotten or neglected. 





LAMPAS IN HORSES, 


Having read an article in your columns about 
the lampas in horses, and the writer wishing for 
further information, I thought I would give him 
all that I could. 

This disease consists in swelling of the roof of 
the mouth, near the front teeth, and is sometimes 
higher than the teeth. It happens generally be- 
tween the third and fifth year, and is supposed to 
prevent a colt from gathering his food with ease, 
so that on that account he falls off in feeding, 
and consequently in flesh or condition. The us- 
ual remedy is to sear the parts next the teeth, 
with a piece of iron made for the purpose, or cut 
the parts until they bleed freely. 

These remedies are still generally practiced, 
nor is it possible, I believe, for veterinary sur- 

eons to prevent its being done. The lampas, as 
it is called, however, is not the cause of the colt’s 
ceasing to feed well, and falling off in flesh; it 
depends upon his cutting the grinding teeth at 
the proper time; and if, instead of burning and 
cutting the lampas, as they term it, they would 
keep them entirely on bran mashes for a week, 
he would be able to eat his hay and corn with 
avidity ; for the stomach, which always sympa- 
thizes with the mouth in the painful periods of 
dentition, is quickly restored, when the power of 
mastication returns. 

We often find, when the lampas is present, that 
the membrane of the mouth just within the cor 
ners of the lips, is so swollen as to get between 
the grinders, thus preventing the animal from 
feeding. When this is the case, it is commonly 
called bags or washes, and may be removed by 
swabbing the mouth with a weak solution of the 
sulphate of iron. This disease is often occa» 
sioned by the bearing rein being too tight.—B,, 
in Germantown Telegraph. 





A REMEDY FoR CaBBaGE Licz.—In perusing 
a late number of your paper, I see a remedy for 
the cabbage louse is called for. A cheap and ef- 
fective remedy for this insect is within the reach 
of all. Assoon as the cabbage begins to head, 
or as soon as the louse makes its appearance, o 
the leaves carefully with the fingers, and sprinkle 
common salt between them. This is said to be 
an infallible remedy—we have used it with entire 
success. Plants served in this way produce larg- 
er and solider heads than those left to themselves. 
—J. 8. C., in Farmer’s Advocate. 





SWELLINGs ON HorsEs.—Swellings on horses 
or other domestic animals may be almost always 
dissipated by applying the following embrocation, 
viz.: To two quarts proof whiskey, or other proof 
spirits, add one pint of soft soap. Warm the 
whole over the fire, and then bottle it, having 
added one ounce of camphor. This constitutes a 
liquid opodeldoc, and is an excellent article, if 
prepared according to the above recipe. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
POTATO CULTURE. 


Messrs. Epirors:—In my rambles about the 
country in past years, I have made some observa- 
tion upon the variety of ways, among farmers, of 
planting potatoes. Some of them plant in hills, 
some in drills, some plow deep furrows, others 
dig deep holes, while other labor-saving people 
plant nigh the surface. If “the soil breathes” as 
stated in the Farmer of the 7th Aug., potatoes in 
a growing state breathe also. Favorable weath- 
er is absolutely necessary for the production of 
any kind of crops, and we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect a good crop of potatoes under any system of 
cultivation in seasons of drought and blight; these 
considerations being premised, I will give my 
idea of the necessity of air to the growing tuber. 

From many years’ experience, I am convinced 
that deep planted potatoes do not yield so well as 
those planted more superficially; those planted 
in deep holes or furrows produce small, sickly tu- 
bers, of poor quality, and in growing have not en- 
ergy enough to burst the ground sufficiently to 
admit air for respiration, and they are partially 
suffocated by being below the breathing soil. In 
a dry season, potatoes planted superficially receive 
the benefit of small showers which would not reach 
the deeper planted ones, which might continue 
in the dry dirt unrefreshed. Most kind of trees 
and vegetables are nourished and supported by 
spreading roots, which, by instinct, are conducted 
nigh the surface in a “breathing soil.” Tap roots 
that penetrate below the porous soil, probably af- 
ford but little or no nourishment to the vegetable, 
but by a wise provision of nature are destined for 
a strong support against contending upper ele- 
ments. 

The present season we planted our early pota- 
toes upon a dry soil, the manure spread and 
plowed in, the potatoes covered nigh the surface, 
and notwithstanding the severe drought,we have a 
fine crop of excellent potatoes. As the tubers in- 
creased the hills were rent in cracks, which gave 
them a fine chance for “breathing” and receiving 
the scanty rains, until they arrived to full growth, 
without shewing the signs of the least injury by 
drought. I believe a certain degree of air is as 
necessary to come in contact with all kinds of 
vegetable roots to assist in their progress of 

owth, as it is to sustain animal life by being 
inhaled to the lungs. Deep planted potatoes, 
poorly supplied with air, I have found uniformly 
to produce “small potatoes,” having no respect 
for manure or careful cultivation. 

Stas Brown. 

North Wilmington, Sept., 1861. 





ABUSE OF OLD HORSES. 


A writer in the Ohio Farmer very justly com- 
plains of the too common abuse and neglect of 
old horses—of those which are past their prime. 
They are made to break the colts, and often work 
with them, thus requiring quicker movements 
than are natural, or than the old horse is able to 
give without straining and injury. “The old 
horse,” he says, “should not haul his load to 
town, and then be forced to trot back. It does 
not injure him as much to do the heavy work with 
slow motion, as to do the light jobs at a quick 





gait.” He should also have, as he requires, more 
time to eat and rest, and his place in the stable 
should not be taken by the colts so that he is 
turned into the yard. The writer further remarks, 
(and we cannot but condemn the abuse, and hope 
it may become less common,) that “the last part 
of a horse’s life may be more profitable, if right- 
ly used, than the first part. There is more com- 
fort and less danger in working old horses. We 
understand them, and they understand us; and 
we should be as willing to conform to their na- 
ture, as they are to conform to our wishes. It 
would be more humane, as well as more profitable, 
to use them as they should be, as long as it would 
yay, and then take them out and shoot them down. 
ut the practice of many is to knock them about 
as much as they will bear, and pay well, and then 
trade them off to some more inhuman wretch than 
themselves.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHAPTER ON PICKLES AND PICKLING. 
BY MRS. N. DARLING. 


HONEYSUCKLE APPLES.—Gather them when 
ripe and perfect as they can be; pick them over 
clean; take good strong cider vinegar, season 
with half or three-quarters of a pound of brown 
sugar to the quart, according to the taste, and 
one tablespoonful each of ground cinnamon and 
cloves ; let the vinegar and seasoning boil two 
minutes, then put in the fruit, set them where 
they will keep hot for an hour or two, not above 
two hundred degrees, and then put them away to 
cool, and in a day they are fit for use. I do not 
think that the above pickles are calculated to keep 
very long—the fruit is too juicy, and in another 
sense, mine would never keep, for they are so 
delicious that a family of half a dozen persons 
will consume a peck in a week. 

CucuMBERS.—Gather the cucumbers, any kind 
or size you wish; (to me, the Short Cluster, an 
inch and a half to three inches in circumference, 
are the best;) to a peck of cucumbers add half 
a pint of coarse salt, and cover them with boil- 
ing water as soon as possible; let them stand 
two or three days, then wash them thoroughly 
and carefully, dry them off with a cloth, put them 
in aclean brass kettle, cover them with cider 
vinegar, put them over the fire, and let them just 
boil, then put them into your pickle cask. As 
your cucumbers increase, and you wish to make 
additions from time to time, let each parcel be 
done in the same way, using a small jar or tub, 
and not pour into the principal cask until they 
are cold in the vinegar ; season with green pe 
pers, either with or without seeds; better with- 
out. When the vines have done bearing, and no 
more cucumbers to add, wash them free from the 
scum in the old vinegar, pour the vinegar into a 
brass kettle, rinse the cask with fresh vinegar, 
pour it into the kettle, and put it over the fire to 
boil; return the cucumbers and peppers to the 
cask, add half a pint of crushed mustard seed to 
the bushel, boil and skim the vinegar well, or bet- 
ter, strain through a hair seive or coarse cloth, boil- 
ing hot on to the pickles. When they are cold, 
spread an old white flannel cloth on the top of 
the cucumbers, to absorb any scum that may arise, 
and your work is done for the year. The pickles 
will keep hard, green and sour. The idea of put- 
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ting on fresh vinegar is entirely erroneous; cu- 
cumbers are not sufficient to take the strength of 
fresh vinegar twice, and will consequently dis- 
solve in it. 

Remarks.—I have never had any success in 
spicing cucumbers with foreign spices ; the flavor 
was not injured, but their beauty would be more 
or less marred, let the spices be secured in cloths 
ever so carefully. Iam told that the twigs of 
birch and sassafras, or the bark of sassafras roots, 
boiled in vinegar, imparts a delicious flavor to 

ickles. Ihave not had opportunity to try them, 
but think they may, for among our flavoring ex- 
tracts none are more agreeable than our native 
wintergreen, birch and sassafras; besides, I am 
much in favor of using home productions, when 
it does not encroach on the principle of “Live, 
and let live,” too much. 


My Pickies, GREEN TOMATOES AND ONIONS. 
—Take one peck of good solid, green tomatoes, 
and onions in proportion to suit the taste or fan- 
cy; mine is five quarts of tomatoes and three of 
onions ; peal the onions as for boiling ; wash and 
dry the tomatoes, cut them transversely in slices 
about the sixth of an inch in thickness; cut in 
small pieces, six large green, squash peppers, 
carefully leaving out all the seeds; put the slices 
in a tub or large pan, and sprinkle among them 
about a pint of fine salt; cover with an earthen 
or wood cover, and let them stand until the juice 
of the vegetables is well drawn out, twenty-four 
hours at least; then drain off all of the liquor 
carefully, pressing down with cover, or spread on 
a dry cloth, pressing on with the hands; when 
they are sufficiently drained, put them in your 
preserving kettle, cover them well with vinegar, 
prepared, ten or twelve ounces of brown sugar to 
the quart, a tablespoonful each of ground cinna- 
mon and cloves, and a spoonful of crushed white 
mustard seed, if desired ; let them boil well, about 
fifteen minutes, and put them up in pots or jars. 
When they are cold, they are fit for use. Where 
onions are not agreeable, tomatoes, without them, 
are very nice, done exactly in the same way. When 
the vinegar is strong and good, and the vegeta- 
bles well drained, the above pickles will keep a 
long time ; but if by accident they commence fer- 
menting, scald immediately. 


Onton SALAD.—Peal, wash and slice the onions 
thin; cover with water, set them on the stove, 
and let them boil about five minutes; drain off 
the hot water, and rinse them with cold; drain 
it off well, salt and sweeten your vinegar to suit 
the taste ; pour it over the onions, and the dish 
is ready for the table; if any doubt their being 
good, let them try it. If any one wishes to pre- 
pare enough to last a week or ten days after they 
are prepared as above, let them boil four or five 
minutes in the vinegar. 

Remarks.—Those who are in the habit of shed- 
ding tears while pealing onions, may find an an- 
tidote, by keeping them immersed, or dipping 
oe in warm water; rubbing the hands 
well with a ripe tomato, takes off the stain and 
odor ; so do not get discotraged, sister cooks. 

SALTING CucUMBERS.—Cover the cucumbers 
with boiling water, soon after they are gathered ; 
when they are cold, wash them out of it, and put 
them in your pickle cask ; put on plenty of salt, 
and a little water, and let the brine form; lay a 





flannel cloth over them, making it touch the cask 
in every place, and sprinkle salt on the top of it ; 
add cucumbers as you have occasion, taking spe- 
cial care that the cloth is well spread over every 
time, and salt ne on the top of it, for the dis- 
appearance of salt on the cloth, isa sign that 
more is wanted, without the trouble of stirring 
up from the bottom. 

Remarks.—I have salted barrels in this way, 
without losing a cucumber by exposure, or hav- 
ing any waste of surplus salt, and Peg always 
brought the highest price in market. e bene- 
fit of scalding is, to get out the natural gum, and 
prevent the accumulation of scum; also to pre- 
vent the natural withering, and make them more 
fresh and tender when soaked out for use. 

New Haven, Ct., Sept. 10, 1861. 





IMPORTANCH OF PRESENCE OF MIND. 


1. Ifa man faints, place him flat on his back 
and let him alone. 

2. If any poison is swallowed, drink instantly 
half a glass of cool water with a heaping tea- 
spoonful each of common salt and ground mus- 
tard stirred into it; this vomits as soon as it 
reaches the stomach; but for fear some of the 
poison may still remain, swallow the white of one 
or two raw eggs, or drink a cup of strong coffee, 
these two being antidotes for a greater number 
of poisons than apy dozen other articles known, 
with the advantage of their being always at hand; 
if not, half a pint of sweet oil, or ena or 
“drippings,” or melted butter or lard are good 
substitutes, especially if they vomit quickly. 

3. The best thing to stop the bleeding of a mod- 
erate cut instantly, is to cover it profusely with 
cob-web, or flour and salt, half-and-half, 

4. If the blood comes from a wound by jets or 
spirts, be spry, or the man will die in a few min- 
utes, because an artery is severed ; tie a handker- 
chief loosely around near the part between the 
wound an@ the heart; puta stick between the 
handkerchief and the skin, twist it round until the 
blood ceases to flow, and keep it there until the 
doctor comes ; if in a position where the handker- 
chief cannot be used, press the thumb on a spot 
near the wound, between the wound and the heart; 
increase the pressure until the bleeding ceases, 
but do not lessen that pressure for an instant, 
until the physician arrives, so as to glue up the 
wound by the coagulation or hardening of the 
cooling Seal 

5. If your clothing takes fire, slide the hands 
down the dress, keeping them as close to the 
body as possible, at the same time sinking to the 
floor by bending the knees; this has a smother- 
ing effect upon the flames; if not extinguished, 
or a great headway is gotten, lie down on the 
floor, roll over and over, or better, envelop your- 
self in a carpet, rug, bed-cloth, or any garment 
you can get hold of, always preferring woolen. 

6. If the body is tired, rest; if the brain is 
tired, sleep. 

7. If the bowels are loose, lie down in a warm 
se remain there and eat nothing until you are 
well, 

8. If an action of the bowels does not occur at 
the usual hour, eat not an atom until they do act; 
at least for thirty-six hours; meanwhile drink 
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largely of cold water or hot teas, and exercise in 
the i a air to the extent of a gentle perspiration, 
and keep this up until things are righted; this 
suggestion, if practiced, would save myriads of 
lives every year, both in city and country. 

9. The three best medicines in the world are 
wermth, abstinence and repose.—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 





WALRUS HUNTING. 


I never in my life witnessed any thing more 
interesting and more affecting than the wonderful 
maternal affection dis layed by this poor walrus. 
After she was fast to the harpoon, and was drag- 
ging the boat furiously among the icebergs, I was 

oing to shoot her through the head that we might 

ave time to follow the others; but Christian 
called to me not to shoot, as she had a “‘junger” 
with her. Although I did not understand his ob- 
ject, I reserved my fire, and upon looking closely 
at the walrus when she came up to breathe, I then 
= that she held a very young calf under 

er right arm, and I saw that he wanted to har- 
poon it; but whenever he poised the weapon to 
throw, the old cow seemed to watch the direction 
of it, and interposed her own body, and she 
seemed to receive with pleasure several harpoons 
which were intended for the young one. 

At last a well aimed dart struck the calf, and 
we then shortened up the lines attached to the 
cow, and finished her with the lances. Christian 
now had time and breath to explain to me why 
he was 80 anxious to secure the calf, and he pro- 
ceeded to give me a practical illustration of his 
meaning by gently “stirring up” the unfortunate 
junger with the butt end of a harpoon shaft. This 
caused the poor little animal to emit a peculiar, 
plaintive, grunting cry, eminently expressive of 
alarm, and of a desire for assistance, and Chris- 
tian said it would bring all the herd round about 
the boat immediately. Unfortunately, however, 
we had been so long in getting hold of our poor 
little decoy duck that the others had all gone out 
of hearing, and they abandoned their young rela- 
tive to his fate, which quickly overtook him in 
the shape of a lance thrust from the remorseless 
Christian. 

I don’t think I shall ever forget the faces of the 
old walrus and her calf as they looked back at the 
boat! The countenance of the young one, so 
expressive of abject terror, and yet of confidence 
in its mother’s power of protecting it, as it swam 
along under her wing; and the old cow’s face 
showing such reckless defiance for all that we 
could do to herself, and yet such terrible anxiety 
as to the safety of her calf! 

The walrus is an inoffensive beast if let alone, 
but hunting them is far from being child’s play, 
as the following sad story will show: 

About ten days after the exciting chasse which 
I have just described, the skipper of a small 
schooner which was in sight came on board to 
ask us for the loan of a gun, as he had broken 
all his, and he told us that a boat belonging to a 
sloop from Tromsoe had been upset two or three 
days before in our immediate vicinity, and one of 
the crew killed by a walrus. It seemed that the 
walrus, a large old bull, o— the boat, and the 
harpooner, as usual, received him with his lance 
full in the chest ; but the shaft of the lance broke 


all to shivers, and the walrus, getting inside of 
it, threw himself on the gunwale of the boat and 
overset it in an instant. While the men were 
floundering in the water among their oars and 
tackle, the infuriated animal rushed in among 
them, and selecting the unlucky harpooner, who 
I fancy bad fallen next him, he tore him nearly 
in two halves with his tusks. The rest of the 
men saved themselves by clambering on to the 
ice until the other boat came to their assistance. 

Upon another occasion I made the acquaintance 
of the skipper of a sloop who had been seized 
by a bereaved cow walrus, and by her dragged 
twice to the bottom of the sea, but without re- 
ceiving any injury beyond being nearly drowned, 
and having adeep scar plowed in each side of his 
forehead the tusks of the animal, which he 
thought aid not wish to hurt him, but mistook 
him for her calf as he floundered in the water. 

Owing to the great coolness and expertness of 
the men following this pursuit, such mishaps are 
not of very frequent occurrence, but still a sea- 
son seldom passes without two or three lives be- 
ing lost one way or another. 

o one who has not tried it will readily be- 
lieve how extremely difficult it is to shoot an old 
bull walrus clean dead. The front or sides of his 
head may be knocked all to pieces with bullets, 
and the animal yet have sense and strength suffi- 
cient left him to enable him to swim and dive 
out of reach. If he is lying on his side, with his 
back turned to his assailant, it is easy enough, 
as the brain is then quite exposed, and the crown 
of the head is easily penetrated ; but one rarely 

ts the walrus in that position, and when it so 

appens, it is generally better policy to harpoon 
him without shooting. 

By firing at an old bull directly facing you, it 
is almost impossible to kill him ; but if half front 
to you, a shot just above the eye may prove fatal. 
If sideways, he can only be killed by aiming about 
six inches behind the eye, and about one-fourth 
of the apparent depth o a from the top; 
but the eye, of course, canno seen unless the 
animal is very close to you, and the difficulty is 
enormously increased by the back of the head 
being so imbedded in fat as to appear as if it were 
part of the neck.—Seasons with the Sea-Horses. 





INTELLIGENCE OF THE LARK.—A pair of larks 
had built their nest in a grass field, where they 
hatched a brood of young. Very soon after the 
young birds were out of their nests, the owner of 
the field was forced to set the mowers to work, the 
state of the weather forcing him to cut his grass 
sooner than usual. As the laborers approached 
the nest, the parent birds seemed to take alarm, 
and at last the mother laid herself flat upon the 
ground, with out-spread wings and tail, while the 
male bird took one of her young out of the nest, 
and by dint of pushing and pulling, got it on its 
mother’s back. She then flew away with her young 
one over the fields, and soon returned for another. 
This time, the father took its turn to one 
of the offepring, being assisted by its aties in 
getting it y on his back; and this manner 
they carried off the whole brood before the mow- 
ers had reached their nest.— Wood's Natural His- 





tory. 
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CATTLE SHOW AT CONCORD. 

The Sixty-Seventh annual exhibition of the 
Middlesex Agricultural Society took place at 
Concord, on Thursday last, Sept. 19. The weath- 
er was one of those clear, hot, New England days 
that usually precede the line storm; a little too 
hot and dusty for comfort, but one upon which 
there was no doubt, so that all who desired to go 
to the Show did not hesitate on account of the 
weather. But it was not hot enough to enervate 
any person of energy, or to suppress the lowing 
of kine, the pawing of rampant steeds or crowing 
of lusty cocks. Everything seemed to be rife 
with life, and glad to come forth on this gala day, 
so full of ancient usages and memories. The 
aged men and women were there, looking at the 
mammoth productions of a young America, but 
matching them with tales of their own achieve- 
ments in days long gone by. The boys and girls 
were there—buoyant and hopeful as young life 
itself{—giving color and tone to all, as brilliant 
gems give lustre to more sombre surroundings. 
So the middle-aged were there—the workers full 
of bustling activity, controlling and progressing 
to the grand result. Scholars were there—doc- 
tors of Law and Divinity; Professors,—men of 
genius—inventors, all had turned from their ac- 
customed pursuits to mingle in the happy throng 
to see and be seen, or generously add something 
to the attractions of the occasion! And well did 
they discharge their duty, for as the curtain of 
night fell quietly over the scene, every avenue 
from the grounds was filled with gratified partic- 
ipants diverging from the centre as the rays from 
@ star. 

Considering the Breat scarcity of fruit, and how 
deeply the public mind is absorbed in the war, 
the exhibition was a good one. The officers of 
the society, and the people, had evidently exert- 
ed themselves—as they always do in old Middle- 
sex—to make the show a good one. Yet with 
the exception of vegetables and flowers, we think 
there was less in every other department than 
there has been many times before, and especially 
was this the case in the show of neat cattle. 
Small as this was, however, it contained several 
admirable specimens of stock. The Ayrshires of 
G. M. Barrett, of Concord, and LEonaRD 
Hoar, of Lincoln, the fat and working oxen of 
NaTHAN Brooks, and NaTHAN Pratt, of Ac- 
ton, the fat cattle of A. BoyineTon, of Pepper- 
ell—the sleek and beautiful herd of Jerseys, of 
Joun B. Moore, of Concord, and ‘one of A. B. 
WELLINGTON, of Waylaffd,—the dark and weéll- 
fed Devons of brother BuckMInsTER, of Framing- 
ham, were a credit not only to Middlesex, but to 
the State. 

The number of Swine was small, but they were 
all excellent. A. S. Lewis, of Framingham, 





made a fine show, and so did Wm. HastTINGs, of 
the same town, presenting the finest boar we have 
recently seen. T. J. Damon, of Wayland, had 
three very fine pigs of the Columbia county and 
Suffolk breeds; but the swine that would make 
the mouth of a lover of “pork and beans” water, 
were the two porkers of Aucustus TUTTLE, of 
Concord, resting complacently upon a bed of 
freshly turned earth, which, contrary to all seces- 
sion proclivities, they had condescended to make 
for themselves before lying down! They were 
very fine, indeed; clean, healthy, inviting. 

There were 31 entries of Horses, and among 
them some superior animals. They were shown 
off in the ring, and made an interesting part of 
the exhibition. 

The show of Poultry was not large, there being 
but 16 entries in all, but it included some very 
fine specimens of various breeds. JOHN HOSMER 
and HrraM Jongs, Concord, had fine turkeys; 
P. GiEason, Wayland, had a crate full, four 
months old, that seemed to us unusually large 
for that age. He also had six ducks, almost vy- 
ing with the splendid Wood Duck in beauty of 
plumage. They were white on the under side of 
theneck, on the breast and wings, and the re- 
mainder jet black. Joun Brown, 2d, Concord, 
had'a coop of fine Brahma Pootras. GzorGE M. 
BaBRETT, Concord, also presented very fine fowls. 
He ‘raises them in large numbers, and under- 
stands the business well. J. B. Farmer, Con- 
cord, presented a coop containing seven pullets 
and a cock of mixed breed, but very handsome. 
We understood him to say that he had 35 fowls 
on the first of January last, and that on the first 
day of September instant, his income from them 
had been $135! 

The show of Farm and Culinary Implements 
was small—including a few plows, one Woods’ 
mowing machine, a few hay cutters of the Green 
Mountain pattern, and Rhoades’ Clothes Wringer. 

The display of Fruit was creditable for this 
year, but bore only a faint resemblance to that 
which has been upon the table in former years. 
In conversation with several persons who are 
large fruit-raisers, we found the,opinion common 
that there is just about one barrel of apples this 
year where there were fifty barrels last year. 
There were few pears, fewer peaches, and of that 
variety of apple so common all over the county, 
the Baldwin, we could find only about a dozen 
plates on the table, and these would have been sec- 
ond rate last year. There was a pretty fair show 
of grapes, including the Isabella, Concord, Hart- 
ford Prolific, Diana, Delaware, and perhaps some 
others. EBENEZER Davis, of Acton, had a beauti- 
ful vine of the Sweet Water, with some tempting 
clusters. 

Bread and Butter were presented in consider- 
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able quantity, and included excellent samples of 
each. We were especially pleased with the taste 
and appearance of the butter. 

Perhaps we have never seen at this Show a 
finer show of Vegetables. The collection present- 
ed by Joun B. Moore, of Concord, included 
many kinds, and would be worth going far to see. 

The Household articles, presented by the ladies, 
were numerous, indicating industry, excellent 
taste and practical usefulness. © 

There were 15 entries of Grain, and 34 of 
Flowers, the latter greatly adorning the tables, 
and attracting the attention of all. 

The Plowing Match was well attended, and the 
work admirably performed—several ox and horse 
teams engaging in the contest. The Trial of 
Working Oxen took place on the grounds, where 
ample evidence was afforded that Middlesex men 
understand how to discipline their teams. 

The two hours at the Dinner Table were filled 
to their utmost capacity with most pleasant gas- 
tronomical and mental exercises. The Address, 
by Gov. WASHBURN, was an excellent one. He 
gave a glowing contrast between the ownership 
of lands and the condition of agricultural labor- 
ers of this country and Great Britain, closing 
with a burst of enthusiasm which thrilled every 
heart, and made the iall ring with rounds of ap- 
plause. He was followed by Mr. Davis, a dele- 
gate from the State Board of Agriculture and 
President of the Plymouth Society, Mr. CLEMENT, 
of Dracut, from the North Society, Wm. G. LEw- 
Is, of Framingham, of the South Society, Major 
PuHInneEY, of the Barnstable Patriot, President 
FELTON, of Harvard College, Mr. TRAIN, M. C., 
and Mr. BUCKMINSTER, of the Ploughman. The 
dinner was one of SmiTH’s best, so all that the 
exercises at the table were of a vastly agreeable 
character, and tended to make every body good- 
natured, “war or no war,” “premium or no pre- 
mium.” 

A little later, the Society elected the following 
officers for the next year, and then the business 
of the Sixty-seventh Anniversary of the Old Mid- 
dlesex Society was over : 

E. W. Butt, Concord, President; W. W. 
CHENERY, Belmont, AsA CLEMENT, Dracut, Vice 
Presidents ; Joun B. Moore, Concord, Secretary ; 
RicHarD BaRRetT, Concord, Treasurer. 





LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Look on the bright side of things. It is the 
right side. The times may be hard, but it will 
make them no easier by wearing a gloomy and 
sad countenance. It is the sunshine, not the 
cloud, that makes the flower. Full one half our 
ills are only so in imagination. There is always 
that before or around us which should cheer and 
fill the heart with warmth. 

The sky is blue ten times where it is black 





once. You have troubles, it may be. So have 
others; none are free from them. Perhaps it is 
as well that none should be. They give sinew 
and tone to life; fortitude and courage to the 
man. That would bea dull sea, and the sailor 
would never get skill, where there was nothing to 
disturb the surface of the ocean. 

It is the duty of every one to extract all the 
happiness and enjoyment he can without and 
within him; and above all, look on the bright 
side. What though things do look 2 little dark P 
The lane will turn and the night end in broad 
day. In the long run, and very often in the 
short, the great balance rights itself, What is ill 
becomes well; what is wrong, right. 

Men were not made to hang down their heads 
or their lips, and those who do, only show that 
they are departing from the path of common 
sense and right. There is more virtue in one sun- 
beam than in a whole hemisphere of cloud and 
gloom. Therefore, we repeat, look only on the 
bright side of things. Not the cold, repulsive, 
dark and morose. 





MAKE FARM LABOR FASHIONABLE. 


At the base of the prosperity of any people lies 
this great principle—make farm labor fashiona- 
ble at home, Educate, instruct, encourage; and 
offer all the incentives you can offer, to give in- 
terest and dignity to labor at home. Enlist the 
heart and the intellect of the family in the sup- 
port of a domestic system that will make labor 
attractive at the homestead. By means of the 
powerful influences of early home education, en- 
deavor to invest practical labor with an interest 
that will cheer the heart of each member of the 
family, and thereby you will give to your house- 
hold the grace, peace, refinement and attraction 
which God designed a home should possess. 

The truth is, we must talk more, think more, 
work more and act more, in reference to ques- 
tions relating to home. 

The training and improvement of the physical, 
intellectual, social and moral powers and senti- 
ments of the youth of our country, require some- 
thing more than the school-house, academy, col- 
lege and university, The young mind should re- 
ceive judicious training in the field, in the gar- 
den, in the barn, in the workshop, in the parlor, 
in the kitchen—in a word around the hearth- 
stone at home. 

Whatever intellectual attainments your son 
may have acquired, he is unfit to go forth into 
society if he has not had thrown around him the 
genial and purifying influences of parents, sisters, 
brothers, and the man-saving influence of the 
family government. The nation must look for 
virtue, wisdom and strength, to the education that 
controls and shapes the home policy of the fam- 
ily circle. There can be no love of country where 
there is no love of home. Patriotism, true and 
genuine, the only kind worthy of the name, de- 
rives its mighty strength from fountains that 
gush out around the hearthstone ; and those who 
forget to cherish the household interests will soon 
learn to look with indifference upon the interests 
of their common country. 

We must cultivate roots—not tops.. We must 
make the family government, the school, the 
agricultural fairs, the laboratories of our future 
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greatness. We must educate our sons to be far- 
mers, artisans, architects, engineers, geologists, 
botanists, chemists—in a word, practical men. 
Their eyes must be turned from Washington to 
their States, counties, townships, districts, and 
homes. This is true patriotism; and the only 
patriotism that will perpetually preserve the na- 
tion.— Gov. Wright. 





VERMONT STATE SHOW. 


When this Exhibition took place, we were ex- 
ploring in the eastern section of our own State, 
but hoping that some one of our attentive corres- 
pondents in Vermont would send us an account 
of their State Show. In this, we have been 
disappointed. We find, however, that broth- 
er Howarp, of the Cultivator, was present, and 
has reported pretty fully. From that report we 
extract the following: 


The show-ground comprised an area of forty 
acres, situated half a mile south of the town, 
fairly in the valley of the Otter Creek, the boun- 
daries of which, on both sides, are mountain 
ranges that add much to the interest of the land- 
scape, under the varied aspects of light and shade, 
sunshine and cloud. 

The accommodations were in every respect am- 
le for a State exhibition. The buildings for the 
ifferent departments are placed in good posi- 

tions, and sufficiently well finished oat substan- 
tial to last many years. The sheds for the ac- 
commodation of live stock are well arranged, and 
on the whole, as well fitted for the comfort of the 
animals as any we have ever seen in this country. 

The leading features of Vermont shows are 
usually horses and Merino sheep. Of the former, 
there have frequently been 350 to 400 at the 
State shows. This year there were only 145. 
But they made a very creditable appearance, and 
there were many “good ones” among them. They 
belonged almost entirely to the class of roadsters, 
and were divided into three families of Morgans— 
Sherman, Woodbury and Bulrush—a fourth divi- 
sion, under the head of ““Hambletonians and oth- 
er bloods,” taking in all the rest. The Sherman 
Morgans included the progeny of Black Hawk. 

The show of cattle was in one respect the best 
we have seen in the State, viz., in Short-horns. 
They comprised in fact nearly all that was inter- 
esting in this department. Not a Hereford was 
on the ground, and only two animals (a pair 
of five-year old oxen) that showed any Hereford 
blood: Of the Devons, Daniel Davis & Sons, 
of Windsor, showed their good bull, which we 
have had occasion to notice on former occasions, 
and a few other specimens of the breed, and these 
were about all of any note. We saw but one an- 
imal under the name of Ayrshire, and that was a 
poor specimen. But the Short-horns made quite 
a display as to numbers, though most of them 
were not of the highest chgracter. Richards Brad- 
ley, of Brattleboro’, showed his two-year old bull, 
Field Marshal, bred by Mr. Thorne, of New 
York. He is decidedly the best animal of the 
breed we have ever seen in Vermont. 

In sheep, of course, the Spanish Merinos took 
the lead, though the English long-wooled, which 





have of late years been increasing in the State, 
pede a larger display than they have ever done 
ore. 

In Long-wools, Richards Bradley, of Brattle- 
boro’, showed is imported Cotswold ram, an ani- 
mal of excellent symmetry and a heavy coat of 
wool, but, having had only the ran of a short pas- 
ture, not fat enough to show to advantage. 

In the swine and poultry departments, we saw 
nothing particularly deserving of note. 

In the mechanical and implement department, 
we noticed the mowing-machine of Mr. Wood, of 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and Herrington’s mowing- 
machine, made in the same town. But neither of 
the machines were tried. Wood’s is well known; 
Herrington’s appears to have some advan’ 
in regard to raising the knife-bar, but an actual 
test would be required to justify an opinion of it. 

Mr. Howard says, that, despite the rain which 
occurred on the second day, and the absorbing 
interest of all in the war, the results of the show 
upon the whole were satisfactory. We regret 
that we could not have been among the Vermont- 
ers on that day. 





MAKING PICKLES. 


Will you oblige me, and ry many others, 
by giving in an early number of your paper, a 
good receipt for pickling cucumbers on a large 
scale, so that they will be certain to keep sound, 
and always ready for use. A. Le 
Waverly, Luzerne Co., Pa., Aug. 24, 1861. 


Not understanding the mode of manufacturing 
pickles, we have consulted a notable housewife, 
who furnishes in substance the following direc- 
tions: 

Cut the cucumbers from the vine by means of 
scissors or a sharp knife, so as not to tear the end, 
as would be the case if merely plucked by hand. 
Wash them in cold water, and then lay them in 
the bottom of a barrel or jar, into which a layer 
of salt has been previously deposited, so that when 
successive layers of cucumbers and salt are made 
the former will be imbedded in salt, the moisture 
which covers them tending to dissolve the salt, 
and convert it to brine. They may remain a } 
time in this condition—many keep them unt 
sold in market. To finish the pickling process, 
take a quantity of good vinegar, but not too sharp, 
or it will destroy the texture of the cucum 
and give it the flavor of spices, by placing 
quantities of cloves, red and black vee ina 
bag, so as to give about half a teacupa of this 
mixture to a gallon of vinegar, both to be boiled 
together. Then, having previously removed the 
pickles from the salt, and soaked them about 
eight or nine days in fresh water, changing the 
water each day, pour the hot vinegar, spices, pep- 
per, bag and all, over the cucumbers, and in two 
weeks they will be ready for use. Some who 
make very sharp pickles, pour off the first vine- 

ar, and make a second addition, keeping the first 
iquor for the next batch. 
robably the same process in substance is t® 
be adopted on a larger scale. If any of our read+ 
ers know a better mode, we should be glad to 
hear from them.—Country Gentleman. 
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For the New England Parmer. 
THE WHEAT MIDGE. 


As this unwelcome stranger made its first visit. 


to this vicinity the present season, it may be in- 
teresting to tee farmer to learn something of its 
character and habits; I believe the said insect is 
known in Ohio as the red weevil, which may be 
found described in the Patent Office Report (Ag- 
ricultural) for the year 1854, See Plate 5, Insects 
injurious to wheat. It appears there are two 
kinds of weevil, of different habits: first, the rice 
weevil, which commits its depredations on rice 
and wheat by perforating the kernel of the grain 
in the dry state, even after it is threshed; also, 
the red weevil or midge, which subsists on the 
juices of the head and forming grains of wheat, 

haps drawing the essential nutriment there- 

m, necessary for the perfection of the berry. 

The first I discovered of the latter genus was 
on @ small field of winter wheat, the latter part of 
June, the present season; they appeared on it in 

» numbers, say from thirty to forty on a head, 
son a fifth part of the heads before the 
wheat had arrived at the milky state, and contin- 
ued till nearly harvest time. They od 
gradually, and judging from the large number of 
8 kled. bugs (the same that your correspondent, 
“K.” fears is a rogue) on the wheat, I had fully 
made up my mind that my wheat had in a meas- 
ure been relieved of the midge by this mud tur- 
tle genus, and I advise your correspondent “K.” 
not to plot his destruction till he has sufficient 
evidence that he is an enemy. 

I believe the said bug, of a pale red color, with 
black spots, none other than the Lady Bird de 
scribed in the above report, page 85, also plate 
8th, “Insects Beneficial to the Agriculturist.” My 
wheat was not injured in the least, by the midge 
or any other insects. I marked two stalks, one 
of which was covered with the vermin, while the 
other was free from it; but when ripe, no differ- 
ence appeared in the grain. Although I did not 
see the lady bird devour the midge, yet I did see 
another insect, probably the ichneumon fly, with 
a veritable midge in his mouth. 

The midge appeared on spring wheat and late 
oats in this vicinity, but I do not learn that much 
damage is attributed to the insect, although both 
of the latter grainsafford but'a meagre crop this 
year ; still, through the ravages of this insect whole 
fields have been nearly destroyed in Ohio. (See 
statement of Thomas F. Hicks in above report, 

age 145.) But why this puny insect should wan- 
ae the vast distance from beyond the Ohio to 
the Atlantic States, or why the army worm should 
travel from the land of cane and cotton to the 
bleak shores of New England, is a problem which 
Iam not able to solve, unless being members of 
the Peace Society, they have come to escape the 
strife of civil war and bloodshed. 


Stow, Sept., 1861. H. Fow er. 





THe Dracut AMBER GraPe.—In the adver- 
tising columns the Dracut Amber Grape is of- 
fered for sale by Mr. J. W. Mannina, of Read- 
ing. He brought in several bunches which were 
tested by our corps editorial and clerical, and 
pronounced good. A portion of them were gath- 


ered Sept. 16th, and others’ Sept. 28th—the latter 
having greatly improved by remaining upon the 
vines. The core*of the Amber is not solid, but 
is a sort of semi-fluid, is sweet enough for most 
palates, while the pulp near the skin is quite 
rich and sweet. It is thought that this grape will 
prove excellent for wine. Mr. Manning is about 
making up a considerable quantity into that arti- 
cle, one portion to be the pute juice only, another 
to have the addition of a little sugar, and a third 
to have both sugar and water. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SEEDLING GRAPES. 


I send you a few grapes, from a Catawba seed- 
ling, that I have, asking whether you would con- 
sider it worthy of cultivation ? The vine is about 
seven years old, has never been pruned, stands 
very much in the shade, and runs upon a tree, 
The grapes have always been ripe by the 10th of 
September ; this year I found them eatable on the 
first day of this month ; these I send you are the 
last of the crop, and do not seem to me to bevas 
sweet as they were ten days since. You will 
doubtless notice that these clusters are very small, 
Would pruning and cultivation increase their 
size P Tam not at all pee Y in “grapes,” as you 
may judge, by my sending these “specimens” to 
you, but wish to cultivate enough for my own 
family and friends, I have prepared a nice bor- 
fied for a half-dozen vines, and now come to you 


}for advice. If you will sometime say something 


about grapes in the Farmer, and give me a hint 
as to your opinion of this I send, you will confer 
a favor on a “poor farmer.” 

The advice you gave us at our “Club,” on that 
stormy March evening, was not all lost. A few 
of the most daring of our members tried wheat 
last spring, with good success, and many, I think, 
will try to raise enough for their own use, after 
this. There will quite a number of families amon 
us indulge in strawberries next summer, and wil 
I know, thank you for directing their attention to 


the subject. 
be transplanted in the fall, 


Can the raspbe 

with success? I ish to make a plantation at the 
earliest suitable time; if you think it would be 
interesting to your readers, I very much wish you 
would give some directions for doing, so. 


O. H. SHaw. 

North Middleboro’, Sept., 1861. 

ReEMARKS.—The grape sent is an unusually 
sweet and high-flavored seedling, and, we should 
think, worthy of careful cultivation and close prun- 
ing. You have prepared nice borders—now dress 
them with wood ashes, bone dust, and with coarse 
manure on the surface, to remain until spring. 
In November, when the leaves are off, prune rig- 
idly, leaving the main stem not more than six 
feet high, and cut off the side shoots down. to 
within two buds of the leader. This course is 


designed for producing grapes—if you wish the 





vine for shade, let it run. In the growing season, 
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keep the leader down to the six feet, and when 
the new wood has started out, and two or three 
bunches of grapes are set, pinch off the end of 
the shoot, and continue to do so through the sum- 
mer. In this way you will be likely to produce a 
few bunches of large and well-matured grapes, 
probably weighing as much as a large number of 
ill-formed, scattering bunches, half of which never 
get far enough to be covered with bloom. It cer- 
tainly does seem a little savage to prune as closely 
as the best cultivators direct—but the best results 
flow from such a practice. 

It gives us pleasure to learn that your people 
have attempted the cultivation of wheat, and that 
there is a prospect that some will “try to raise 
enough for their own use, after this.” They must 
not be discouraged, because the late season was 
unfavorable for all the small grains. Wheat came 
out as well as any of them. If managed judicious- 
ly, it will be found a profitable crop. 

The strawberry is easily cultivated, and every 
family that has a few feet of land can have a sup- 
ply, by taking a little pains. 

We would not recommend transplanting the 
raspberry in the fall. Prepare the ground in the 
autumn and have it ready for the plants in the 
spring, and have plants as soon as they are entire- 
ly free from frost. Land that will produce fifty 
bushels of corn per acre, will bring good rasp- 
berries, and a good mode of setting them is very 
much as we plant a field of corn. If a slight stake 
is set in each hill, and a string passed round the 
whole, they are more easily tended, and perhaps 
may be more prolific. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CULTIVATION OF GRAIN CROPS. 
STATEMENTS BY N. HITCHCOCK, DEERFIELD. 


Mr. Epitor :—By request of one of your read- 
ers, I submit the following revised and detailed 
account of my corn, rye and oat crops. I should 
have written a more full account at first, but 
feared, perhaps, my room would be better than 
my company in your valuable paper. 

There are several things to be considered, some 
to my advantage, and some not. The land on 
which these crops were raised is situated in the 
Deerfield meadows, a common field of several 
thousand acres, each man’s lot distinguished b 
bound stones; these lots varying in size as well 
as in price, it being valued from $50 to $175 per 
acre. Iam obliged to go, on average, 14 miles 
to get to the land, taking food enough for man 
and beast through the day, and by so doing, I 
contend that a man accomplishes more in a day 
than when the land is diregtly around the home- 
stead, for we work early and late, and have but 
little interruption. My team was two yoke of 
steers and a horse; the steers somewhat like a 
boy, benefited by being worked. My labor reck- 
oned at $19 per month, and board. It is consid- 
ered a day’s work here for a man to hoe and cul- 





tivate 1 acre the first time, 14 the 2d and 3d 
times ; cut and bind 1 acre. of top stalks, pick 
and husk 20 bushels of shelled corn and put in 
the bin. In carting, I load both ways if possible 
—carry a load of manure, bring home a load of: 
pumpkins, and take one or two loads of manure 
in the morning, when we go to work for the day. 


STATEMENT OF OAT CROP. Dz. 


To 64 days’ work, 1 man, 1 pair cattle, plowing 6} acres. $6,60 
Tol ss “ + “ “* sowing 64 acres, ...3,00 
To 194 buvhels of seed..... eccvccccs occcccccecseccsoecced 8,39 
To part of the manure of the previous 

To 54 days’ work cutting and carting 

To threshing 

To interest on land.....s..se00 PITTI 24,00 


By 221 bushels of oats, at 43 cents, for 32 pounds 
By 4 tons Of BtraW...ccces eee eeerecseceee 


STATEMENT OF RYE CROP. 


To plowing 34 acres, at $1 per AcTe......seeescseseeeees 

To sowing and seed.....cccccccceccseccscecsecsees o0000+0,00 
To 44 days’ work cutting and carting 5,40 
To we: 

To part of the manure from the corn crop..... Coccccccece 7,00 
To interest on the land 


R. 
By 71 bushels of rye, at 80 cents per bushel $56,80 
By 3 tons of straw, at $7,50 per ton......... eevcvccccees 22,50 


STATEMENT OF CORN CROP—SIX ACRES. - 


To 17 days’ work planting $17, 
To 9 days’ work of team, carting manure and plowing... 

To 16 cords of manure, at $3 per cord 48 
To ashes and plaster.......cseses eecccccvcccsvccesececs 8,00 
To seed corn 

To 7 days’ work hoeing, Ist time, at $1,20 per day. 

To 54 days’ work hoeing, 2d time, at $1,20 per day 

To 6 days’ work hoeing, 3d time, at $1,309 per day 

To cutting weeds in corn ° . 

To 5 days cutting top stalks, at $1,17 per da: 

To 1 days’ work, cutting corn fodder..... éovcecccocccce 1,7 
To 134 days, picking and husking corn 

To interest on land..... Oocccccccccvcccccccece eccccesecd 34,00 


Deduct § Of MANUTC...ccesccccessees 


Cr. 
By 1088 bundles of stalks, at 1} cents per bundle..... +-$13,60 
By 664 bundles of corn fodder. ......sesseeee eocccccccoce 9 
By 1 ton of corn husks, for mattrass . 

By 256 bushels of corn, at 75 cents per bushel 

By 4 loads of pumpkins. 


N. 
Deerfield, Mass., Sept., 1861, | 





Fine Pears.—The finest collection of pears 
we have seen this autumn were sent us by Ozias 
MorsgE, Esq., and were grown in his grounds in 
Cambridge, near Porter’s Station. The basket 
was ample, and the fruit as high flavored and per- 
fect as any we saw last year. Some months since, 
we spoke of having visited his grounds, of the 
excellent condition of his trees, and promise of 
fruit which they then afforded. The liberal pres- 
ent now before us is the fruition of that promise. 
Mr. Morse well understands the culture of the 
pear, and is giving many excellent examples for 
those not so skilful as himself. 
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CRANBERRIES ON HIGH LAND. 

For several years past, we have been attempting 
to raise cranberries on high land. Our first at- 
tempt was upon a dry, sandy loam land, that had 
been allowed to mature the seeds of a variety of 
weeds indefinitely before the land came into our 
possession. The plants grew well enough on this 
soil, but the incessant pulling of weeds so often 
disturbed the young “runners,” that they did not 
have time to get a firm hold of the soil, and of 
course did not succeed well. This experiment 
was continued two or three years, and then aban- 
doned. The next attempt was upon a piece of 
underdrained “swale” land ; that is, land such as 
we have all over New England, bordering mead- 
ows, or the low “runs” among the uplands. The 
piece we selected was of the latter description, 
where the surplus water found its way out from a 
series of gently swelling hills. It would have 
been good corn land in a moderately dry season. 
The water, however, before it was drained, re- 
mained in it late enough in the spring to cause it 
to send up rushes, and in some places, flags, and 
a variety of rank meadow grasses. This was its 
condition when selected for cranberries. Six 
months later it was thoroughly drained by the use 
of tile laid four feet deep, which resulted in bring- 
ing in timothy and red top, without the aid of 
plowing or adding seed—on three sides of the 
piece there being a stout growth of both these 
grasses, 

The process was to cover the rushes and mead- 
ow grass with coarse gravel, so that none of it 
could be seen. A little fine meadow muck, say 
fifteen bushels to the rod, was spread over the 
gravel, and the plants set about one foot apart in 
each direction. The plants were taken froma 
common cranberry meadow, and set from the mid- 
dle to the last of April. The only thing done to 
them since has been to keep out all weeds and 
grass that have made their appearance; and this 
must be done with care, so as not to disturb the 
sod or plant, which was originally set, or the 
“runners” which have started out from it. 

On'the single rod where the plants have been 
set three years, in the first week of September, we 
gathered one bushel of cranberries, and we have 
seen but a single lot in market that compares 
with them in size. On a rod set two years, eight 
quarts were gathered. These amounts were in 
clean, sound cranberries, with probably not an 
imperfect one among them, as they were gathered 
by hand. 

A cranberry patch has a value beside that found 
in its fruit, as there is scarcely any thing more 
ornamental in the vicinity of the dwelling. The 
plants have a dark, but brilliant green, in the 
spring and early summer, and when in blossom, 
at a little distance, present the appearance of a 





slight fall of-snow upon them—and on a nearer 
approach, the delicate line of pink on the blossom 
gives them a very beautiful appearance. They 
remain in this condition for more than two weeks, 
In the autumn, when the leaves haye matured, 
they present various shades of red, and’ thus re- 
main pleasant and inviting to the eye until snow 
covers them for the winter. 

From observation and careful inquiry through 
several years, we are satisfied that not more than 
one family in ten in- Massachusetts ever have a 
cranberry in the house. They are only common 
with a comparatively few. In our opinion, this 
ought not to be so, because we are convinced that 
their usefulness does not cease with the mere 
gratification of the taste. Physicians inform us 
that they possess valuable medicinal qualities, 
which give tone and healthy action to the liver 
and kidneys, and favor the removal of vitiated 
matters which have become useless and injurious 
to the system. 

The preparation of the cranberry for the table, 
requires a good deal of sugar, to be sure—but su- 
gar is an exceedingly nutritious and healthy arti- 
cle when taken as a portion of the meal, and is 
undoubtedly, so far as economy is concerned, 
cheaper than meat. 

We hope others will try the experiment of rais- 
ing the cranberry on high land, so as to establish 
the fact that such culture is feasible, and that all 
our people may then have cranberries at hand for 
their pies and tarts, and as a condiment for their 
roasted turkey on Thanksgiving Day, or for their 
roasted mutton, when they are so fortunate as to 
have it. 





TO KEEP FOWLS FREE FROM VERMIN. 

The London Field has an article on this subject 
from the pen of John Douglas, professional breed- 
er, from which we make the following brief ex- 
tract. The “black sulphur” mentioned, we sup- 
pose, is the black sulphuret of mercury, and may 
be obtained at the apothecaries. 


“There are several kinds that infest the hen. 
By attending to the following remedy, they will 
be entirely kept clear, First of all, if in confine- 
ment in the dusty corner of a poultry-house, mix 
about half a pound of black sulphur among the 
sand and lime, that they dust in. This will both 
keep them free from parasites, and give the feath- 
ers a glossy appearafice. If infested with the in- 
sects, damp the skin under the feathers with a Iit- 
tle water, then sprinkle a little black sulphur on 
the skin. Let a bird be covered with the insects, 
and they will disappear in the course of twelve 
hours. Also, previous to setting a hen, if the 
nest be slightly sprinkled with the sulphur, there 
is no fear of the hen being annoyed during incu- 
bation, neither will the chickens be annoyed by 
them. Many a fine hatched brood pines away 
and dies through nothing else, and no one knows 
the cause. Having had an ostrich under my care 
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that was. pining, I looked into his feathers and 
observed thousands of the parasites. I employed 
tobaceo-water, also lime-water, under my then 
master’s orders, to no effect. In his absence, I 
well damped him, and sprinkled him under the 
feathers with black sulphur, when next day they 
were examined with a microscope, and every one 
was dead. Having had some macaws, also par- 
rots that were addicted to biting off their feathers, 
I employed the black sulphur by well syringing 
them with water, then sprinkling the sulphur over 
their skins. If tame, sponge the skins, then rub 
gently with the points of the fingers, with the sul- 
phur, every other day, for about a fortnight, when 
the parrot or macaw wiil cease to destroy his plu- 
mage. It isnot a remedy which has not been 
proved, for 1 have used it these two years with 
success.” 





MEMORY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


A female elephant belonging to a gentleman in 
Calcutta, who was ordered from the upper coun- 
try to Chittagong, in the route thither, broke 
loose from her keeper, and making her way to the 
woods, was lost. The keeper made every excuse to 
vindicate himself, which the master of the animal 
would not listen to, but branded the man with 
carelessness or something worse ; for it was sup- 
posed that he had sold the elephant. He was 
tried for it and condemned to work on the roads 
for life, and his wife and children sold as slaves. 
About twelve years afterwards, this man, who 
was well known to be acquainted with breaking 
elephants, was sent into the country with a party 
to assist in catching wild ones. They came upon 
a herd, and this man fancied he saw among a 

oup his long-lost elephant, for which he had 

een condemned. Having reached the animal, 
he spoke to her, when she immediately recognized 
his voice; she waved her trunk in air in token 
of salutation, and knelt down and allowed him to 
mount her neck. She afterwards assisted in tak- 
ing other elephants, and decoyed three young 
ones to which she had given birth in her absence. 
The keeper returned, and the singular circum- 
stance attending the recovery being told, he re- 
ined his character; and as a recompense for 
is sufferings, had a pension settled on him for 
life. This elephant was afterward in possession 
of Warren Hastings, when Governor General of 
Hindostan. 





Fiax Corron.—The New York Evening Post 
of the 16th says :— 


If King Cotton is not likely to be dethroned 
by his uncrowned rival, Flax, he is destined to get 
a severe poke in the ribs, which will make his 
seat uneasy. We have seen several specimens of 
the new commodity to-day, which come nearer to 
the genuine article than any that have yet fallen 
under our notice. They are to be seen at the of- 
fice of Latson & Abbott, No. 159 Water Street, 
where fabrics of the same material are also to be 
inspected. Flannel, calico, drilling, and thread 
have all been made of the new flax fibre, and 
with a remarkable degree of perfection. New 
processes for preparing the fibre give great en- 
couragement to those who are embarked in the 
business. Mills for the manufacture have alread 
been erected in New York and in New England, 





and will soon be in operation, not only working 
the flax by itself into fabrics, but working it in 
connection with wool and cotton. American in- 
genuity is about to succeed in a line in which the 
English and French have hitherto failed. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WOODLAND SCENES---No. 2. 


“*Come out to the pines, to-day ! 
Come out to the grand old wood ! 
And hear what the voices of Nature say 
In the forest solitude.” 


Such is the invitation of a charming American 
poetess ; and whose heart is so hard that he can- 
not respond to the call, at a season when all na+ 
ture, animate and inanimate, is full of life and 
beauty ? If the reader remembers, my first arti- 
cle leht us standing upon a huge rock, in the 
heart of a large tract of woodland; and as I then 
promised to say something about the history of 
these rocks, or boulders, I will fulfil the promise 
before proceeding on our ramble. 

Modern geological research has discovered the 
fact that the superficial covering of the solid rocks 
which form the crust of the earth, was once solid 
rock itself, that the materials of which it is com- 

osed—gravel, sand, loam, clay, hard-pan, peb- 
bles and broken pieces of rock of all sizes—have 
been brought to their present state of decomposi- 
tion and fineness, by the combined agencies of 
heat and cold, rain, ocean waves and currents, 
rivers, ground ice, glaciers, icebergs, earthquakes 
and volcanoes; and that these agencies have been 
at work, either separately or together, and per- 
haps with different degrees of intensity, for a 
length of time extending so far back into the 
past that the human mind cannot grasp or meas- 
ure it. And the fact is also equ ly certain that 
the process by which the rocks, of all kinds, have 
been dissolved or disintegrated, and ground to 
dust, is now going on in different parts of the 
world; and that new rocks are being formed at 
the bottom of the present ocean, and in the sub- 
terranean regions of the nether world, in the 
same manner as the older rocks were formed. 

So the farmer can see what a long and wonder- 
ful process has been going on for his benefit, and 
that of every other inhabitant of terra firma; for 
without such a process there would have been no 
soil in which to cultivate his crops, no vegetation 
of any kind, nothing but naked; barren rock, over 
all the dry land and the floor of the ocean. 

During a long period of time, in this unknown 
past, which the geologists have named the drift 
period, deposits of sand, gravel, hard-pan, peb- 
bles and boulders or erratics,. variously mingled, 
were made over the northern parts of Europe and 
North America. In this country, these loose ma- 
terials, which had been accumulating previous to 
the drift period, appear to have been brought 
from the North, or Nene a point a little to the 
west of north. The solid rocks, both of aqueous 
and igneous origin, have been worn down, round- 
ed and smoothed, and in numerous instances, 
furrowed and striated, or scratched, by the trans- 
port of drift material over them. These furrows 
or grooves, and strie, can be seen in many places 


y|in New England, and especially in Vermont. 


Sometimes the furrows are from 12 to 20 inches 
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wide,and 3 to4 inches deep; and from that 
down to the finest scratch, In the town of Little- 
ton, Mass., these furrows are plainly to be seen 
on a hill of gneiss. 

In North America these furrows and strie, with 
but very little variation, all run in the same di- 
rection—north and south, or a little east of south 
—are very straight, and perfectly parallel to each 
other. is fact proves that the drift material 
ody forced a ond M isegaoin by some solid 

; accordingly all existi eories upon 
the great problea.- What was the agency which 
dispersed the drift, and wore down, smoothed and 
furrowed the rocky floor over which the materials 
moved”——suppose that ice, either in the form of 
glaciers or icebergs, was the principal agent. 

“The iceberg theory supposes that the drift 
country was submerged below the tops of the 
mountains not long before the drift agency, and 
that a polar current floated down icebergs which 
were loaded with the materials of the drift, and 
which, melting during their progress into a warm- 
er latitude, strewed the drift along their course, 
and striated the rocks at the bottom of the sea 
4 the fragments which were frozen into them. 

his theory has the great advantage of introduc- 
ing no more violent agencies than are now in op- 
eration. Such a polar current now exists, bear- 
ing icebergs, some of which are loaded with gravel 
and boulders, into warmer regions. 

“The theory of elevations supposes that the drift 
countries were submerged, and that their central 
regions were subject to violent earthquakes and 
elevations, oft repeated through a succession of 
ages; that these convulsions propelled over the 
northern portions of the globe enormous waves, 
which bore along immense icebergs of the polar 
regions, and strewed the pre-existing loose mate- 
rials of the surface far to the south of their for- 
nee iponition 6 that immense masses of such ma- 
terials received a portion of the impulse, and act- 
ed on the rocks beneath in the same manner as 


iers, 

“The glacier theory swpposes that by some caus- 
es, which it does not profess to demonstrate, a 
refrigeration of the climate covered the drift re- 
gion with glaciers, and at length with a vast gla- 
cial sheet several thousand feet thick; that in 
cali the centre of origin was in the Scandina- 
vian Mountains, (between Sweden and Norway,) 
whence the glaciers proceeded outward in all di- 
rections, increasing until they reached the limits 
of the drift agency; that in North America. the 
glaciers originated in or near the Arctic regions, 
proceeding in a southerly direction, because in 
this direction only were they free to move, and 
increasing until they formed a glacial sheet 5000 
feet thick ; that vicissitudes of climate during the 
long periods of drift agency, caused retreats and 
advances of the glacial sheet in directions not ex- 
actly coincident.” 

The above quotations are from Gray and Ad- 
ams’ Elements of Geology—a work which I would 
recommend, together with the more extensive 
works of Lyell and Hitchcock, to every one who 
wishes to become acquainted with this important 
and deeply interesting science. 

These theories, the mere outlines of which have 
been given, all have their objections, but to give 
them a satisfactory explanation, even if it were 
possible, would require more space than belongs 








to me in this paper. It is very probable that all 
the agencies alluded to in these theories were 
employed at different times during the drift peri- 
od, in bringing about the changes which then 
took place upon the surface of the drift regions. 

Lene the pleistocene period, or that age of 
the world which followed the drift period, the 
northern part of North America remained sub- 
merged to the depth of 400 or 500 feet below its 
present altitude, for a great length of time; and 
in those parts of the country which were then be- 
low the waters of the ocean, the original deposit 
of drift has been essentially modified, and is now 
called altered drift. Many of the rounded hills 
and knolls, and long, narrow ridges of sand and 
gravel which diversify the landscape in many 

arts of New England, belong to this class of 

rift. And it is probable that pebbles of all sizes, 
and many of the smaller erratics, were then moved 
from their original localities and rolled about by 
the waves and currents of the ocean. ButI do 
not believe that this enormous boulder, whose 
history, with that of its contemporaries, I have 
faintly traced, has been moved since it was de- 
posited here by iceberg or glacier many thousands 
and perhaps millions of years ago. 

So much for science, speculation, and boulders, 
Now let us continue our walk, or night will over- 
taxe us in the woods. We soon entered a nar- 
row valley through which a small brook dis- 
charged itself into the pond. The ground was 
quite swampy along its margin, and was covered 
with such a thick growth of alders, elders, birch- 
es, maples and grape vines that we could see but 
a few feet in advance. Making our way up the 
stream as best we could, we came to an ancient 
dam which had been built across the brook, prob- 
ably by some of the first settlers. What motive 
could induce them to build a dam in the midst of 
the forest, is not apparent, unless it was to de- 
stroy the wood which grows on a swamp from 
which the brook proceeds. Perhaps the swamp 
was then a cranberry meadow, in which. case the 
motive for erecting the dam, for the purpose of 
flowing it at pleasure, was a very pret one, 

The valley in this place is only two or three 
rods in width, and the dam which extends across 
it is about 5 feet wide, and 6 or 7 feet high; and 
is built of earth and stones. The stream has 
forced a passage beneath—making strange and 
hollow, yet pleasing murmurs among the rocks— 
and it has fallen through in several places. The 
trees now growing upon it are of a size sufficient- 
ly large to prove that it must have been built “a 
long time ago.” Crossing dry-shod over this 
dam, which makes a convenient passage for pe- 
destrians like ourselves, we next passed 
a dense sapling growth of maple, oak and wal- 
nut, and came to an old road which once led to 
the pond but is now partially grown up; follow- 
ing this a short distance brought us to a lot of 
8 or 10 acres in extent, which had been cleared 
two years before, The wood which had been re- 
moved was mostly white pine, of a large sizé, and 
the little seedlings, oaks and other deciduous 
trees which usually spring up where a forest of 
pines has stood, were yet quite small and rather 
scattering, but the open spaces were covered with 
a soft kind of grass, very green and luxuriant; 
and where this was wanting the low blueberry 
bushes, which had so long a buried in the 
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shadows of the forest, were flourishing, loaded 
down with large, luscious fruit. 
Passing over this 


“Sunny islet opened in the wood,” 


we entered a stately growth of white pine, of the 
same size, probably, as the one which had been 
removed from the open space. Here, upon a 
moss-covered rock, we again seated ourselves for 
a few moments to listen to the sad—ah, no! not 
sad, but mysterious moaning of the wind in the 
tops of the trees farabove us, Has any one ever 
explained the hidden charm, the mystery of these 
murmurs—these sighings, which are ever heard 
in the pine forest? Or is this a language of the 
wildwood which can never be interpreted ? 

Some poet, I know not his name, has made the 
noble pine thus sing of his lady-love—the gentle 
breeze of heaven : 


“At midnight, as I stand asleep, 
While constellations stream above, 
I hear her up the mountain creep 
With sighs and whispers full of love: 
Then in my arms she gently lies, 
And breathes mysterious melodies, 
And with her childlike, winning ways, 
Among my leaves and branches plays. 
* . * * 
Sometimes, when parched in summer noon, 
She brings me odors from the east, 
And draws a clond before the sun, 
And fans me into peaceful rest ; 
In my siesta while I drowse, 
She rustling slips amid my boughs, 
And teases me, the while that I 
In dreamy whispers make reply. 


Sometimes, as if in fierce despair, 

The tears of passion on her face, 
With tempest locks and angry hair, 

She round me flings her wild embrace, 
And sobs, and moans, and madly storms, 
And struggles in my aching arms, 

Until, the wild convulsion past, 
She falls away to sleep at last.’’ 


In my first article, mention was made of the 
azalea, or something which I thought resembled 
it, and the Editor inquires, “was it the clematis ?” 
The Swamp Pink, Wild Honeysuckle, or Azalea 
viscosa, blossoms in June, and as it was in the 
middle of July when I passed through the woods 
and saw its flowers still hanging upon their stems, 
I was puzzled, and thought at the time, that it 
might be something with which I was unacquaint- 
ed, but am now sure that it was the azalea. For 
some reason, the shrubs which I saw had kept in 
bloom longer than usual, but at the time above 
mentioned the flowers had begun to drop off, al- 
though their fragrance was not perceptibly di- 
minished. There is another species of this flow- 
ering shrub, the Azalea mudiflora—having the 
same common name, “Swamp Pink”—with fine 
pink, and sometimes deep red flowers, which are 
exceedingly beautiful and fragrant. 

South Groton, Sept., 1861. L. 8. Wurre. 





HINGHAM AGRICULTURAL Fair.— We were 
disappointed in not being able to ‘attend this 
fair. It is reported as a bfilliant one, excelling 
in most of its departments, and especially in fruit. 
The cattle pens were more than usually attractive. 
Sheep—all of fair, and some of superior appear- 
ance—were shown in large numbers. The exhibi- 
tion of cattle was particularly fine. Mr.T.T. Bouve 





showed a Durham cow which gave during the 
month of June 5813 quarts of milk, producing 35 
pounds of butter. In 1858 she gave 22 quartsa 
day—so said. 





GREAT DESTRUCTION OF SHEEP BY A 
BEAR. 


The Ottawa Citizen is responsible for the fol- 
lowing : 

For a few years back a bear has infested the 
farms in the 2d Concession South March, County 
of Carleton, and has destroyed much stock— 
calves, sheep and pigs. This spring he has been 
very destructive, killing and injuring on four farms 
convenient to each other, thirty-five sheep anda 
large hog. On the night of the 2d of May he 
visited the farm of Mr. Wm. McLaughlan, and 
tore open a strong stable door where Mr. McL. 
had his sheep and a span of horses enclosed for 
safety ; he injured five of the sheep badly, and 
carried off one. The next day Mr. McL. set a 
gun in the bush where the bear had left a part of 
the sheep he had carried off. In a few hours af- 
terwards a report of a gun was heard, when four 
men started off in pursuit of bruin with axes. 
They soon came in view of his bearship, who 
showed not the least sign of fear, and proved to 
be an enormous large male, weighing nearly 400 
Ibs. After a little time the bear started off at a 
brisk pace, and an animated chase ensued, which 
lasted an hour and a half, when suddenly ina 
very thick part of the bush, he stood at bay, with 
every demonstration of anger. The men now 
closed on him, when one of them very skilfull 
gave him a heavy blow of an axe on the head, 
which so stunned him that he was easily dis- 
patched. 





THE RIsE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS.— When 
George III. came to the throne there was a little 
boy at Frankfort who did not dream of ever hav- 
ing anything to do, personally, with the Sover- 
eigns of Europe. He was in the first stages of 
training for the Jewish priesthood. His name 
was Meyer Anselm Rothschild. For some rea- 
son or other he was placed in a counting-house 
at Hanover, and he soon discovered what he was 
fit for. He began humbly as an exchange-broker, 
and went on to the banker of Landgrave, of Hes- 
se, whose private fortune he saved by his shrewd- 
ness, when Napoleon overran Germany. How 
he left a large fortune and a commercial charac- 
ter of the highest order, and how his five sons 
settled in five great cities of Europe, and have 
had more authority over the war, and peace, and 
the destinies of nations, than the Sovereigns 
themselves, the world pretty well knows, Des- 
potic monarchs must be dependent upon money- 
lenders, unless they are free from debt, and can 
command unlimited revenues for untold purposes, 
—which is never true of despotic Sovereigns. 





THE CURCULIO AND THE GRAPE.—In examin- 
ing a small vineyard lately, we found one bunch 
of grapes, every berry of which was marked with 
the crescent of the curculio. We saw it on no 
others. We brought the bunch away, and the lar- 
ve are now undergoing their change. We 
soon know what they are.—Horticulturist. 
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WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 

The Forty-Third annual exhibition of the Wor- 
cester Central Agricultural Society commenced on 
Thursday of last week, and continued through 
Friday. The main exhibition was concluded the 
first day, and the second day was devoted to a 
show of horse flesh. The exhibition was very 
large in nearly every department, the show of 
cattle and sheep being very much more extensive 
and better in every way, than that of last year. 

The extent of the exhibition may be judged 
from the number of entries of blood stock. There 
were 12 entries of Ayrshires—3 bulls, 3 cows and 
6 heifers; North Devons—7 bulls, 2 cows, 8 
heifers; Durhams—4 bulls, 9 cows, 6 heifers; 
Jerseys—4 bulls, 5 cows, 7 heifers; bulls, 7; bull 
calves, 5; milch cows, 13; heifers with calf, 18; 
other heifers, 34; working oxen, 25; working 
steers, 6; steers of two years, 8; yearling steers, 
10; calves, 3; fat cattle—4 oxen, 4 cows; sheep 
—12 bucks, 14 ewes; swine—8 boars, 7 sows, 7 
pens of pigs ; poultry—turkeys, 4 entries; ducks, 
5; geese,4; common fowls, 27 lots. “Sundry 
animals not elsewhere entered,” 12, including a 
trained dog, three English ferrets, and a consid- 
erable number of rabbits. Of stallions there 
were 16 entries; horses for all purposes, 12; 
matched carriage horses, 5; brood mares and 
colts, 16; gelding colts, 6; filly colts, 10. 

About 400 sat down to dinner. When that 
was through with, the President of the Society, 
Wi1aM §. LINCOLN, spoke to them encourag- 
ingly of the condition and prospects of the Socie- 
ty, and introduced Dr. BARTLETT, of Chelmsford, 
the delegate from the State Board, who said the 
exhibition of cattle that day was the best he had 
ever seen. Dr. LORING, of Salem, next spoke, and 
congratulated the farmers of Worcester upon 
their display of cattle. AMasA WALKER, of North 
Brookfield, spoke of the advantage of an agricul- 
tural life. 

The first exercise on the morning of the second 
day was a trial of mowing machines, for which 
there were eight entries. The remainder of the 
morning was occupied in the exhibition of horses, 
There were no speeches at the dinner-table to- 
day. 





Docs.—We have recently received two or three 
articles on the subject of dogs, in addition to 
those already published, but it does not seem 
necessary to us to continue the discussion further. 
“J. C. D.,” a former correspondent, in a mild and 
well written article says : 


I must repeat my conviction that the present 


dog law of Massachusetts, if enforced as it should 
be, is admirably calculated to remove all reasona- 
ble grounds of complaint. Over and above the 
ample provisions for the confinement and destruc- 
tion of dangerous or mischievous dogs, and for 





one all who may suffer injury or loss by 
means of them, I claim an especial merit for the 
clause providing for the registration and taxation 
of dogs; inasmuch as, if enforced, it would pre- 
vent the keeping, and still more the breeding of 
animals, which being considered worthless even 
by their owners, are sore likely to be a nui- 
sance to eat gene and to bring disgrace on their 
more valued, and therefore better cared for 
brethren. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
DRAINING A SWAMP. 

I have n a job that I am not well acquaint- 
ed with, and wish you would direct me. I have 
a swamp hole of about three-fourths of an acre, 
and there is a chance to drain it by cutti 
through a little hill. What kind of a drain shal 
I make? I have stones that I would like to use; 
can they be made into a drain so that the ditch 
will not choke up? How would you manage it ? 


A ConsTaNt READER. 
Taunton, Sept., 1861. 


REMARKS.—We have omitted some of your in- 
quiries, because it is impossible for us to answer 
without being on the ground. We should advise 
you to use tile instead of stone, as the tile if well 
laid, will probably last a century, without filling 
up; while in such ground, a stone drain would be 
likely to get choked in three or four years. 


RACCOONS. 


In answer to the inquiry of your correspondent, 
Mr. Whitaker, I will tell you how I trap raccoons 
without keeping a dog to hunt them. I take a 
fox trap and set it on a level spot, so that it will 
set firm where the ’coons most haunt, which is 
nearest to a brook or run; I take a piece of dry 
codfish, or a string of trouts, and suspend by a 
string and slanting-stake about two feet above 
the trap. In this way I generally take one the first 
time they come along. The trap needs no cover- 
ing. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Danbury, N. H., Sept., 1861. 


WINTER BARLEY. 

In the Farmer of Aug. 31st I saw an account 
of some winter barley raised by Mr. J. B. Far- 
MER. Can you inform me whether I can geta 
bushel, and what the price will be ? 

J. H. Parker. 

Waterville, Me., Sept., 1861. 

ReEMARKS.—Mr. Farmer sold all the seed he 
could spare to Messrs. NoursE & Co., and they 
have distributed it among some thirty of their 
customers, at $3 per bushel. We cannot tell you 
where it can be obtained. 

PREMIUMS AT CATTLE SHOWS. 

As the season is again come round, when these 
shows are to be holden in all the counties of the 
State, for the purpose, as is presumed, of improv- 
ing the stock of cattle og 2 on our farms, may it 
not be proper to inquire, for a moment, whether 
the best method has been adopted of effecting the 
desired object? A reward of a few dollars is 
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offered and awarded for the best cow exhibited ; 
seldom with any restriction upon the use to be 
made of the animal after the Show. How does 
such an award tend to improve our stock ? 
Should there not be some requisition made on 
the owners of such premium animals, and obliga- 
tion placed upon them to rear the progeny of 
such cows, always taking care that they associate 
only with animals of the best class P 


Septémber, 1861. Essex. 





THE RAPIDITY OF GROWTH IN FUNGI. 


Mr. Ward, in his work “On the Growth of 
Plants in Closely-glazed Cases,” says of it: “I 
had been struck with the published accounts of 
the extraordinary growth of the phallus impudi- 
cus. I therefore procured three or four specimens 
in an undeveloped state, and placed them ina 
small glazed case. All but one grew during my 
temporary absence from home. I was deter- 
mined not to lose sight of the last specimen ; and 
observing one evening that there was a small rent 
in the volva, indicating the approaching develop- 
ment of the plant, I watched it all night, and at 
8 o’clock in the morning the summit of the pileus 
began to push through the jelly-like matter with 
which it was surrounded. In the course of 25 
minutes it shot up three inches, and attained its 
full elevation of four inches in one hour and a 
half. Marvellous are the accounts of the rapid 
growth of the cells in the fungi; but in the above 
instance it cannot for a moment be imagined that 
there was any increase in the number of cells, but 
merely an elongation of the erectile tissue of the 
plant.” The force developed by this rapid growth 
and increase of the cells of fungi is truly aston- 
ishing. M. Bulliard relates that on placing a 
fungys within a glass vessel the plant expanded 
so rapidly that it shivered the glass to pieces with 
an explosive detonation as loud as that of a pis- 
tol ; while Dr. Carpenter, in his Elements of Phy- 
siology, mentions that “in the neighborhood of 
Basingstoke a paving stone, measuring 2lin. 
square, and weighing 83 lb.,was completely raised 
an inch and a half out of its bed by a mass of 
toadstools of from six to seven inches in diame- 
ter, nearly the whole pavement of the town being 
heaved up by the same cause.” Every one has 
heard of the portentous growth of the fungi in a 
gentleman’s cellar, produced by the decomposing 
contents of a wine cask, which, being too sweet 
for immediate use, was allowed to stand unmoles- 
ted for several years. The door in this case was 
blocked up and barricaded by the monstrous 
growth, and when forcible entrance was obtained 
the whole cellar was found completely filled, the 
cask which had caused the vegetable revel, drained 
of its contents, being triumphantly elevated to 
the roof, as it were upon the shoulders of the bac- 
chanalian fungi.—Macmillan’s Footnotes from the 
Page of Nature. 





Tue JEALOUsY oF A DoG.—Some time since, a 
entleman living on the Hudson, had a fine New- 
Foundland dog, who was a great favorite with the 
family. While this dog was confined in the yard, 
a pet lamb was given to one of the children, which 
the former soon discovered to be sharing a great 
portion of those caresses which he had been in 
the habit of receiving. This circumstance pro- 





duced so great an effect on the poor animal that 
he fretted, and became extremely unwell, and re- 
fused to eat. he oy that exercise might be of 
use to him, he was let loose. No sooner was this 
done, than the dog watched his opportunity, and 
seized the lamb in his mouth. He was seen con- 
veying it down a lane, about a quarter of a mile 
from his master’s house, at the bottom of which 
the Hudson river flowed. On arriving at it, he 
held the lamb under water till it was drowned, 
and thus effectually got rid of his rival. On ex- 
amining the lamb, it did not appear to have been 
bitten or otherwise injured ; and it might also be 
supposed that the dog had chosen the easiest 
death in removing the object of his dislike. 





HARVEST HYMN. 
BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 
At Carmel’s mount the prophet laid 
His offering on the altar-stone, 
And fire descended from the skies, 
And round the holy altar shone ; 
And thus, when Spring went smiling past, 
Our offerings on the earth were cast, 
And God’s own blessing has come down, 
Our sacrifice of faith to crown. 


No conqueror o’er our fields has gone, 
To blast with war our Summer bowers, 
And stain with blood of woe and guilt, 
The soil that giveth life to flowers ; 
But morning dews and evening rains 
Have fallen on our beauteous plains, 
And earth, through all her realms abroad, 
Gives back the image of her God. 


Bright with the Autumn’s richest tints, 
Each hill lifts up its head on high, 

And spreads its fruits and blossoms out, 
An offering meet beneath the sky; 

And hill, and plain, and vale, and grove, 

Join in the sacrifice of love, 

And wind, and stream, and lake, and sea, 

Lift high their hymns of ecstasy. 


It is the festival of earth— 

The flame of love o’er nature burns, 
And to the holy heavens goes up 

Like incense from a thousand urns; 
And, O, let man’s impassioned voice, 
With nature’s self in song rejoice, 
Until the blended notes of love 
Ring from the temple-arch above. 





Srrixinc Rose Currincs.—Mr. Peter B. 
Mead, editor of the Horticulturist, of New York, 
spoke of a new method of striking rose cuttings : 
Take a pan or saucer, fill two-thirds with sand, 
and then fill up with water; prepare the cutting 
in the ordinary way, cutting under a bud or an 
eye, and place it in this sand, and it will root in a 
much less time and with less failures than in any 
other way.— Horticulturist. 





NorFoik County Society.—Here they had 
good weather and a good time. The exhibition 
of fruit probably surpassed that at any other show 
this season. Col. WILDER had one hundred va- 
rieties of pears on the table. The display of 
flowers was profuse and beautiful. They had a 
drawing, plowing and spading match. Address 
by Prof. AGassiz. 
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THE BLOODGOOD PEAR. 


” This pear deserves to become more common in 
our gardens than it now is. We know of a sin- 
gle tree, perhaps fifteen to twenty years old, that 
pays an annual interest on some one to two hun- 
dred dollars. The original of the design which 
we give above, grew in the grounds of our old 
friend VANDINE, at Cambridgeport, a gentleman 
deeply imbued with a love of the useful and beau- 
tiful. Downrne’s description of this pear, which 
we copy below, is better than any we can give. 
The Bloodgood is the highest flavored of all 
early pears, and deserves a place even in the 
smallest garden. It was named from the circum- 
stance of its having been brought into notice 
about 1835, by the late James Bloodgood, nurse- 
ryman, Flushing, L. I. The sort was brought to 
that nursery as a new variety, without a name 
however, by some person on Long Island, un- 
known to Mr. B., who was never able afterward 
to trace its history further. The tree is rather 





short jointed, with deep reddish brown wood, 
grows moderately fast, and bears early and regu- 
larly. The fruit, like that of all early pears, is 
better if ripened in the house. It surpasses every 
European variety of the same season, and togeth- 
er with the Dearborn’s Seedling, another native 
sort, will supplant in all our gardens the Jargon- 
elle, and all inferior early pears, 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate, inclining to 
obovate, thickening very abruptly into the stalk. 
Skin yellow, sprinkled with russet dots, and net- 
work markings, giving it a russetty look on one 
side. Calyx strong, open, set almost without de- 
pression. Stalk obliquely inserted, without de- 
pression, short, dark brown, fleshy at its base, 
Flesh yellowish-white, buttery and melting, with 
arich, sugary, highly aromatic flavor. The thin 
skin has a musky perfume. Core small. Ripe 
from the 25th of July to the 10th of August. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


VINERIES---BAREK LICH---GRAFTING 
THE GRAPE. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am blessed with a vinery, and 
an abundant crop of luscious fruit of several va- 
rieties ; and I pride myself on my success gener- 
ally, as it is all from my own honest personal la- 
bor and handicraft. But there is one drawback 
to my complete victory, just as the day is almost 
won, and the bunches ripening. I know that not 
a drop of water should touch the fruit after the 
Ist of August, when it has attained its full pro- 
portions and has begun to color. But in these 
northern latitudes, rain will come with our equi- 
noctial of September, and it will pour down pret- 
ty frequently and freely in the course of October 
and November, and then drip, drip, drip it will, 
through ventilators and every chink in glass roofs. 
And the fruit cracks, and rots, and mildews, in 
spite of sulphur, quicklime, and — appliance 
I can think of; particularly the most delicate and 
nectarian Muscats. I know of a remedy, radical 
but troublesome and costly. It is to suppress all 
present ventilators in the roof, and to open new 
ones in the back wall, close to apex. And I beg 
all fortunate ones who have their vineries yet in 
embryo in their creative minds, to profit by my 
experience; and although taught by all the most 
approved Treatises on the Culture of the Grape, 
&c., to avoid this one error at least, of the learned 
Treatises in question. I now beg of your able 
correspondents a palliative for this evil, if any 
there be, before resorting to a removal of my 
vinery. 

In this French country, I cannot find the 
French name of the Black Hamburg. Can your 
Boston importing nurserymen tell? The great 
Downing, the able and reliable Chorlton, (my 
vade mecum,) do not say. 

In return for the favors asked, will you allow 
me to impart to your readers, Mr. Editor, a few 
bits of proved experience: Soft soap and sul- 
phur well mixed, and rubbed on apple trees in 
the spring, will destroy the bark lice ; when the 
_ resisted the soap mixed with ashes or wit 

ime. 

Cleft-grafting of the grape, just above the root, 
when the sap has thickened by the growth of two 
or three leaves to each bud, isa pretty operation, 
and almost invariably successful under glass. I 
have not succeeded out doors. Draw the soil 
around and above the graft, leaving but one bud 
to the light; and, as of course, in a well-regulat- 
ed, well-watered therefore, vinery, the soil around 
the graft will remain moist until the shoot has 
grown up to the top of the wall, and the graft 
will even throw out new roots of its own before 
the summer is half gone. And the next season 
will reward you by an improved product. 

In a strong tub or vat, dissolve sulphate of 
copper or of zinc, in the proportion of one pound 
to each couple of buckets of water, and soak there- 
in shingles for a week, garden sticks and poles 
for a fortnight, fence-posts for three or four 
weeks, and you will thereby make them water- 

roof, metallic, and four times as durable and 
fasting as they would be without that cheap and 
simple preparation. 
alf an inch thick of salt, sprinkled on your 
asparagus bed, and on your currant and goose- 





berry bushes, as soon as the snow disappears in 
spring, besides forking in old manure, will do 
wonders. It creates a spontaneous growth of 
“giant” as and “cherry” currants, and 
wards off the mildew. 

The spunk that lines the inside of the agaric 
contanigalg called puffball, which grows in old 
meadows, will stop the most obstinate bleeding, 
A very powerful styptic. 

Iam proving some other important items of 
knowledge, Mr. Editor, but as I do not wish to 
deceive other as I have myself been deceived 
sometimes by rag ya and even book (!) reci- 
pes, I forbear, for the present, any further teach- 
ing. I have, for instance, ascertained that the 
ringing and wiring of the grape to hasten matu- 
rity, so much written about sometime ago, is a 
humbug and a delusion. 


Montreal, Oct. 9. An OLp SUBSCRIBER, 





THE ADIRONDAC GRAPE. 

At the recent annual exhibition of the Montre- 
al Horticultural Society Joun W. Baley, Esq., 
of Plattsburg, N.Y., presented a new grape, which 
the Montreal Herald says Mr. Bailey discovered 
at the foot of the Adirondac Mountains ;—that 
it is a native grape which ripens fifteen days be- 
fore any other, and is decidedly of better quality, 
possessing a most delicious flavor. 

The editor of the Burlington Sentinel has re- 
cently received some of the grapes, and after eat- 
ing them, says he is “induced to think highly of 
them,”—and that “they are a dark colored fruit, 
not quite black, with compact and fair looking 
bunches ; the berries larger than those of the Del- 
aware.” 

In a note accompanying the grapes, Mr. Bailey 

says :— 
“T send you herewith a sample of my new grape, 
the ‘Adirondac.’ ... This sample grew on @ 
layer and on the ground, and is deficient of its 
natural high flavor, but it will give you some idea 
of its character. The bunches are fully as large 
as the Isabella, it ripens from the 5th to the 20th 
of September, or two weeks before any other 
good grape. The Delaware and Concord were 
just beginning tochange color. The Isabella was 
perfectly green and about two-thirds grown. This 
must be the grape for the Northern States and 
Canada. It has fruited for five or six years, and 
always ripens as early as stated, or two weeks be- 
fore any other good grape.” 





PiymoutH County Society.—The following 
are the names of the persons elected October 
3, as officers of this Society for 1861-2: CHas, 
G. Davis, Plymouth, President; ALBERT FgaR- 
InG, ALDEN 8. Braprorp, Vice Presidents; V. 
R. Swirt, CHaRLes GurRNEY, Henry A. Noyes, 
Horace Ames, EpHramm B. Toompson, P. M. 
C. Jones, THomas Ames, CHARLES Burton, Ny 
Trisovu, JosepH Cops, AUGUSTINE Pratt, Di- 
rectors, or Trustees; WM. LATHAM, Secretary; 
JosHua E, Crane, Treasurer. 
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A NEW VOLUME AND NEW PLANS. 


In view of the fact that we have determined 
upon a radical change in the manner of conduct- 
ing the business department of the New Enc- 
LAND FARMER, and one which we desire thor- 
oughly to explain to our subscribers, the present 
time, although considerably earlier in the season 
than we have usually issued our prospectus for 
the ensuing year, is thought to be a favorable one 
for stating its peculiar features, and requesting 
the approbation and assistance of our readers. 

The troubles through which our beloved coun- 
try is passing, while fraught with the most mo- 
mentous consequences to the liberty and prosper- 
ity of the nation, have already had a marked and 
decisive effect upon business relations. For many 
years, merchants, and business men generally, 
have conducted their business upon the credit 
system, and the result has naturally been panics, 
embarrassments, suspensions and failures. With 
the best intentions, the honest man may some- 
times fail to meet his liabilities, while the rogue 
is only too eager to avail himself of the credit sys- 
tem to swindle his living out of his creditor. 
The fall of 1860 found us recovering from the 
great crash of 1857, and everything, apparently, 
in train for the prosecution of a most prosperous 
business, in every branch of industry and art. 
The events of the next few months, followed by 
the repudiation of the millions of dollars owed 
by Southern debtors, plunged the whole commer- 
cial system of the North into distress, though, 
fortunately, the utter ruin anticipated by many 
has been averted. But the immense sum thus 
irretrievably carried to account of “profit and 
loss” has, more effectually than years of preaching, 
and volumes of admonitions, opened the eyes of 
business men to the dangers of the credit system. 
The advantage of a cash basis is now fully ap- 
preciated, and while we see, with pleasure, that 
trade is slowly but healthfully increasing, we also 
note a not less important fact,—that credits have 
been, in many cases, entirely done away, and in 
all materially abridged. 

One of the greatest, and perhaps the most im- 
portant objection to the credit system, is, that by 
it the honest man is forced to pay a higher price 
for what he buys, in order to make up what the 
dealer loses on bad debts. This is evident to the 
most careless observer, for, were the grocer, for 
instance, to sell for cash only, he could, suppos- 
ing his losses by bad debts to be five per cent. of 
his sales—and that is not an extravagant esti- 
mate, for the average of business done on credit, 
—sell his goods at a corresponding reduction 
from the prices he is compelled to ask, and still 
make as much profit as by the other system. 
This percentage is no small matter to the poor 


for the shortcomings or dishonesty of those who 
may be better off than himself, and it often rep- 
resents to the merchant the difference between 
poverty or a competence—between success or 
bankruptcy. 
A little tract before us, contrasting the two 
systems of cash and credit, among other strong 
arguments uses the following : 
“The credit system is a seductive and delusive 
one, flattering men into dangerous and uncertain 
paths, and ruining, for time and eternity, the pros- 
pects of thousands and tens of thousands... . 
By means of it, men become everywhere depend- 
ent on each other, and the fraud of one party, or 
the untoward speculations of another, may disar- 
range the whole, causing the wheels of commerce 
to come to a dead lock, and introducing, as its 
concomitants, misery and sorrow everywhere. 
The cash system keeps you within your means, 
When you need a thing, you buy it—when you 
buy it, you pay for it... . It causes every man 
to depend upon his own resources. In matters 
of business, he is an independent man—and in 
matters of property, he is the real owner of what 
he holds.” 


Could a more forcible argument in favor of the 
“Pay as you go” system be urged ? 

Considerations like the above, and the obser- 
vation of the struggles of other newspaper pub- 
lishers to make a living upon the plan of send- 
ing their papers to every one who wished to sub- 
scribe, and then waiting years for their pay, or 
losing it entirely—together with a careful exami- 
nation of our own business, and a comparison of 
our actual receipts with our just dues, have led 
us to adopt what is known among publishers as 
” “CASH IN ADVANCE SYSTEM.” 

We prefer, if necessary, to do a small but safe 
business, rather than to have a mammoth list of 
subscribers, with the corresponding outlays for 
agents, collections, paper, and the thousand ex- 
penses of such an establishment, and, at the same 
time, find our receipts constantly falling below a fair 
percentage. We feel sure that none of our read- 
ers would object to our receiving a fair return for 
our labors, while the certainty that we are not 
working for the mere purpose of increasing the 
amount of debts already due us, can but add vigor 
to our endeavors to benefit our readers. 

By the terms which we have decided upon, our 
readers will see that we do not desire to be the 
sole beneficiaries by this change, but that, while 
making a liberal allowance for payment and con- 
tinuance to those who are indebted for the Far- 
MER, we wish to retain and extend the benefit of 
the reduced prices to those who have thus far 
been the main-spring of our success—our advance- 
paying subscribers. We do not mean that they 
shall, hereafter, have the feeling that, in paying 





man, who can ill afford to be taxed to make up 


their subscription, they must look upon one- 
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one-quarter of it as devoted to balancing the loss 
upon their neighbor, who thinks his “patronage” 
ap equivalent for his paper. A circular, which 
we shall shortly place in their hands, will more 
fully explain our offer to them. 

We have, after carefully estimating the cost 
and probable expense of the new arrangement, 
adopted the following 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payment Invariably in Advance. 


For THs Waexty N E, FARMER. 


1 COPY ONE VEAL. .cecerecesecccesceccseseseces $2,00 
1 COPY CWO YEATS. coccccsccccecccserccscsecseser 8,00 
2 copies ONE Year... scccccscecsecccccaceverees 3,00 
2 to 5 copies one year, CBCh....ccceececcecccvess 1,50 
6 to 10 copies one year, CACh....cececcccsesecess 1,40 
11 to 16 copies one year, Cach.....-ssecceseeecees 1,30 


And at the rate of $1,25 for each copy above 
this number. 
For tas Monraty N. E, Fares. 


L copy for ONC YEBT..sccececccosccecerscesseces $1,00 
1 copy for two YeAT8....esceececcccccecrcceseses 1,60 
2 to 5 copies one year, CACh.....sseccsesesececees 80 
6 to 10 copies one year, CACh......eececeeeseceees 75 


When clubs of ten or more are ordered, for 
either paper, we will send one free copy for every 
ten subscribers. 

After the first of January, we shall discontinue 
all subscriptions remaining unpaid, and take 
means for the collection of all sums due us at 
that time. 

The reduction in price we by no means in- 
tend shall precede a reduction in the interest or 
value of the New ENGLAND FaRMER. On the 
contrary, we believe we shall be enabled to add 
to its attractions. It is too early, as yet, to men- 
tion any specific plans for the new volume, but we 
can promise that among the prominent features 
will be—A series of plans and engravings, emi- 
nently calculated, in beauty, convenience, fitness 
and economy of cost, to meet the needs of per- 
sons of moderate means ; Agricultural communi- 
eations from some of the best practical writers 
in New England ;—and the general supervision 
and care that have made the paper so popular 
among the farmers and mechanics of New Eng- 
land. 

Dear reader—we lay these our plans before 
you, and ask for your approval and assistance, 
feeling confident that we can give you, and all 
your friends whom you can induce to add their 
names to our list, a full equivalent for value re- 
ceived. 





Wno are Po.ire Boys ?—Being in the Dana 
Library one day, we obsefved many of the boys 
who came in, politely remove their hats at the 
door. We then thought, as we saw the sweet 


smile on their faces, and heard their pleasant, 
“good afternoon,” these boys are well trained. 
their mothers 
oy to take off 


They have been taught at home b 
that it is a mark of a well bred 4 








his hat, before coming into the parlor. For a boy 
80 pape eg to forget the ren ane on enter- 
ing a parlor, an audience-room, or library, or an’ 
tie Mile occupied, would be in his pe Bed 
violating one of the very first principles which 
go to constitute a gentleman. We know all good 
boys wish to grow up and be called. gentlemen. 
Wear the badge, then, boys, pleasing your friends 
in the removal of your hats and caps, previous 
to making your entrance either into a lecture or 
library room, or any other public place.—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 








OUR CLOTHING AND DWELLING. 


Professor Liebig has remarked that our cloth- 
ing is to be regarded merely as an equivalent for 
a certain amount of food. Every observing far- 
mer is aware that an animal, with a poor roof 
overhead, and open walls around its sides, re- 
quires a much larger quantity of food than an an- 
imal of the same age and weight which has com- 
fortable lodging. This fact should suggest to 
every one who is aware of its practical force, the 
necessity of taking timely measures for securing 
the comfort of his domestic animals. The old 
adage—“A stitch in time saves nine,” may be ap- 
plied here with great pertinence, and if practiced, 
would be the means of effecting a very consider- 
able saving in a department of farming which is 
usually attended with no inconsiderable show of 
trouble and expense... 

A half-day’s work, with a few boards, hammer, 
nails and saw, done before the approach of cold 
weather, would, in many cases, save a ton of good 
English hay, and secure more comfort to the cat- 
cle, and less labor in tending to their owner. So 
the same kind of labor about the house, in ré- 
pairing loose windows, bulkheads, doors, and es 
pecially in making all tight about the foundation 
or underpinning, will save a cord or two of wood, 
keep the pump and potatoes from freezing, and 
render the whole house more comfortable through- 
out the winter. Attention to these little things, 
at the right moment, is not merely economical, 
but has a wonderful influence over the mind, 
tending to keep it placid, free from self-reproach, 
and securing that cheerful elasticity which may 
readily be seen in the face of him who has it. 





WorcesTez Nontu Socitety.—The Ninth Ex+ 
hibition of this Society commenced on the after- 
noon of the 24th September. There was a large 
show of neat stock, swine, poultry and horses, 
and about a dozen sheep. There were seven 
horse teams, five double and eight single ox teams. 
The show of fruit was meagre ; that of vegetables 
exceedingly fine. This society seems to be well 
sustained, and is exerting a happy influence on 
the agricultural condition of the county. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CORN AND. COTTON---WHICH IS KING? 
BY JUDGE FRENCH. 


If any of our readers have a suspicion that there 
is any danger that England may interfere with 
the controversy between our government and its 
refractory subjects at the South, we ask their at- 
tention to a few facts which should satisfy them 
that rebellion will receive no aid from that quar- 
ter. The cry of the South has been, “Cotton is 
King, and we are his prophets.” The argument 
was short and conclusive. England depends on 
her manufactures, and without cotton her mills 
must stop and her operatives starve. She can 
get cotton nowhere else ; therefore she will raise 
the blockade, even at the cost of war. with the 
United States, and take our cotton. The first 
and obvious answer to this argument may be 
found in the fact, that were England to attempt 
to force the blockade, she would indeed get a war 
but mo cotton, for we must accept war if she thus 
forces it upon us, although we much prefer peace, 
and when war has commenced with England on 
the sea, how is the cotton crop to go out ? 

In addition to an efficient naval force now 
afloat, we should at once cover the ocean with our 
privateers to capture whatever British ships we 
could find. It requires a large fleet of merchant- 
men to transport the cotton crop, and supposing 
the cotton were all in bales and at Southern ports 
ready to ship, and a war going on with England, 
it would seem that freight and insurance would 
be rather high on cargoes outward bound. Eng- 
land wants cotton next winter and spring, if ever. 
After that, she can supply herself in India and 
elsewhere. The cotton is now on the plantations, 
most of it in the seed, for want of bagging to cov- 
er the bales.. The cottonocracy dare not carry 
it to their ports ready for shipment in any quan- 
tity, because if they do, they know we shall seize 
it, and so supply the demand. How is England 
to obtain the cotton, even were she willing to 
make the attempt? No, England can have war, 
but cotton she cannot get in season for her most 
pressing need, with all the force she can com- 
mand. Looking at the question then, as a mere 
question of expediency, England will not attempt 
to obtain cotton in that way. England looks to 
her own interest wisely. She has no wish to bow 
down to King Cotton, or to be dependent for the 
prosperity of her manufactures upon the caprice 
of rebels. Does not she see that, if the Confeder- 
ates had now their ports open and under their 
own control, they would load their cotton with 
export duties enough to pay all the expenses of 
the rebellion ? Cotton is too arbitrary a master 
to relieve English necessity without full pay. But 
the manufacturers of England are not planning 





how to raise our blockade, or how to get Ameri- 
can cotton. Tliey are busily engaged, like good, 
industrious, thrifty people that they are, in 
schemes for doing without our cotton. They are 
organizing companies for raising cotton ; they are 
building roads in India for transporting cotton, 
and sooner than they could get acrop from the 
Southern States by forcing the blockade, they will, 
through the arts of peace, supply their wants from 
other sources. 

Then will John Bull disrespectfully twirl his 
fingers about his venerable nose at Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, with the suggestion that though cotton 
may be King of slaves, it is no longer King of 
Great Britain. And where will then be King 
Cotton? And what will then be the market val- 
ue of King Cotton’s colored bipeds in those days ? 
In a single year of this blockade, the South will 
have upon its hands two crops of cotton and the 
demand for one essentially lessened, and a new 
supply springing up from abroad. Then, instead 
of demanding of the nations to come through 
blood and carnage and take their cotton at any 
cost, poor Rebellion, if he lives so long, will be 
very grateful for a blanket and pair of shoes for 
as much cotton as anybody will please to take: 

No! Cotton is no longer King! Now let us 
look at a humbler and more republican power, 
Corn may not be King, but at least he is a prom- 
inent candidate for the Presidency of the Uni- 
verse. Great is war, and very useful are soldiers ; 
but by the arts of peace only can war be main~ 
tained, and the spade and the plow are more pow- 
erful than rifle and cannon. 

Look at England once more. Though her ag- 
riculture is the best in the world, only about one- 
tenth of her population are engaged in it, and 
they cannot supply the whole with food. England 
imports three hundred thousand bushels of grain 
a day, throughout the year. This year her cfop 
is short, and she needs much more. The London 
Mark Lane Express of September 16th estimates 
that England’s crop of wheat this year will fall 
short of her supply by sixty-four millions of bush- 
els, and that France will be compelled to purchase 
eighty millions of bushels. This enormous quan- 
tity of wheat, says that paper, will make nine 
thousand cargoes of one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand bushels each! Spain, Holland 
and Belgium, it is said, will all be buyers, as well 
as France and England. France is already buy- 
ing largely in American markets. From August 
25th to August 28th, 800,000 bushels of wheat, 
and 9000 barrels of flour were shipped from New 
York to Havre. The American crop, though not 
very heavy, is abundant, far beyond our wants at 
the North. The English papers are exhorting 
their government and their merchants to look 
these facts in the face, and to secure at once, in 
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American markets, a supply before want stares 
them in the face, and it is too late to transport 
grain from the West. 
Now look at these facts, and say what is the in- 
terest of England. Is it to interfere against the 
Union, and so get neither cotton nor corn—noth- 
ing but a war which shall desolate her commerce, 
or is it to help us to a speedy restoration of con- 
stitutional government, and the friendly recipro- 
cities of peace with the nations ? 
Our belief is that the London Times is not the 
exponent of England’s opinion, whether, as is 
whispered, that paper be owned by the Roths- 
childs or not. We believe the heart of England 
sympathizes with the North, with law and order, 
with the higher civilization, with Freedom, and 
freedom for all classes, without regard to color, 
Her government foolishly blundered in its haste 
to recognize the rebels as belligerents, which a 
decent regard for national courtesy would at least 
have postponed till the arrival out of our new 
minister, Mr. Adams. Still the English Govern- 
ment is usually wise and just, and her interest is 
with us in this controversy. Let us hope that 
she may soon see it to be so, and so conduct her- 
self in this time when we are naturally over sen- 
sitive to foreign criticism, that no jealousy or ha- 
tred shall spring up between nations connected 
by so many ties of interest, of feeling and of 
blood. And let the farmers, whose duty requires 
them to remain at home in this crisis, understand 
that the strength of the nation is with them, and 
that at this moment, the highest security our gov- 
ernment has for the friendship of foreign nations, 
is in the abundance of the products of our soil. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE BUNCE STRAWBERRY. 


Mr. Epiror :—We notice in the NV. Z. Farmer 
for Sept. 2lst some questions concerning the 
Bunce strawberry, as cultivated by us, with re- 
sults as published in the Farmer for Aug. 24, 
which we will answer with pleasure. 

The ground on which they grew is a granite 
soil, moderately moist, on the border of what was 
once a swamp hole, covered with bushes and 
brakes. It has never been trenched or subsoiled, 
but simply plowed with a common plow. 

In 1859 it was planted with potatoes, manured 
lightly in the hill, with compost from the barn- 
cellar. 

In the spring of 1860 it was plowed and har- 
rowed, and in June furrowed; the furrows run- 
ning north and south, three feet apart. We then 
spread compost from the barn-cellar in the fur- 
rows, probably at the rate of fifteen ox-cart loads 
to the acre, covering it with a hoe, leaving the 

ound level. Then set the t pare about eighteen 
inches apart in the rows, and watered them two or 
three times, as the weather was very dry. Weed- 
ed them twice during the season, and left them 


portion of the bed, and find those unprotected did 
the best. 

Last May, (1861,) we made paths ten inches 
wide between the rows, taking up the plants with 
a fork of that width. Then, on the thirty square 
rods, we spread nine bushels of hen dung, (which 
cost us one shilling a bushel,) mixed with an 
equal quantity of wood ashes, which must be dry, 
for if wet and lumpy, they will injure the plants, 
Then cut away a few of the weakest plants, where 
they were very thick, with a oar trowel, so as 
not to disturb the roots of those left, which was 
all we did to them till we gathered the berries. 

We never have practiced cutting the runners, 
as we wished to get what plants we could, and do 
not know what effect it would have on them. 

What we set last spring, we furrowed four feet 
apart, and set a double row to each furrow, which 
we think will be better than three feet with a 
single row, as itis no more work to cultivate, 
and there will be more surface covered with 
plants. Bunce & Co. 

Westford, Mass., Sept. 25, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE BAROMETER. 


Mr. Epitor:—For the Me few years I have 
been # constant observer of this instrument, not 
only for my own instruction and amusement, but 
to test its value as a thing worth purchasing by 
the farmer. Mine is the Kendall Aneroid. I have 
had constant opportunity of comparing its opera- 
tion with the Standard poe rar sie. as an in- 
strument for the use of the majority of farmers, 
I think the Aneroid Barmeter is far preferable to 
the latter. It is very sensitive to the change of 
the weather, and the change is easily noted; it is 
not liable to get out of order with fair usage, and 
may be carried about as easily as a common 
watch. From what experiments I have had with 
the barometer, I judge it to be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the farmer, to aid him the better to car- 
y on his operations. He must not expect to be 
able to avail himself of its indications by a 
month’s observation, if he begins unacquainted 
with the instrument, and correctly governs his 
operations thereby, but in a few months’ time he 
will be able—if a close observer—to read its 
meaning and have a pretty fair idea of what the 
weather is going to be. In fact, he will soon find 
out that when any great change of the instrument 
takes place, a sure change of the weather is com- 
ing, and the longer he uses the barometer the 
more confidence he will place in it as a faithful 
and reliable servant. I will venture to say, also, 
that after he has used the instrument a year, he 
would no more think of getting along without a 
barometer than many other useful and economi- 
cal “tools of the family.” 

The farmer of the present day—and thank God 
there are such—who expects to make his busi- 
ness pay, must be “up and dressed” — wide 
awake—ready to take hold of any and everything 
which will advance his interest and promote the 
great objects of his every-day duties. From such, 
one seldom hears much about hard times; the 
tendency of certain classes is to run everything 
into the ground—the farmer included. He must 





unprotected through the winter, except a small 
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cles are constantly presented to him for purchase 
d urged as a necessity, but as soon as the ob- 
ject of the seller is accomplished, his great inter- 
est in the farmer and his calling stops, and his 
love is transferred to some other field. It will 
not do to be constantly running after new things. 
The Scriptures hath it, #ry—but “hold fast that 
which is good.” To farm it with ease and profit 
all really good and necessary tools should be had 
which the circumstances of the farmer will admit 
of. He can get along very well without a barom- 
eter—as farmers have done for ages—but when 
he can afford to spend a few dollars in some new 
thing, I advise him to buy this instrument—and 
after a few months’ experience in its use, he will 
find it a true and faithful friend. N. Q. T. 
King Oak Hill, 1861. 





For tne New Angland Farmer. 
MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 
Read before the Concord Farmers’ Club in the winter of 1861. 
BY HIRAM JONES. 


To give a description of the different kinds of 
poultry that have come under my knowledge 
would require more time than is usually allowed 
to this portion of our discussions ; I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to two or three kinds, and 
shall endeavor to show why some persons do not 
make the raising of pouitry profitable. It is an 
erroneous idea—entertained by many persons— 
that some particular breeds of poultry, only, can 
be made profitable. The fault is in the manage- 
ment—not in the stock. The complaint of some 
of our best farmers is, that hens cost more than 
they are worth, that they are a plague, and that 
when kept they can get no eggs = them in the 
winter! A few leading questions put to such 
persons will generally reveal the secret of their 
want of success. 

Do you give your hens a variety of such food 
as vy f would be likely to eat if it were before 
them 

Answer—I don’t know. I want to keep them 
as cheap as I can, as they lay no eggs in winter. 

Do you purchase scraps or meat for them P 

Answer—No. I should suppose it would not 
pay for me to lay out my money for meat to give 

ens. 

Do you pound up oyster shells, old lime or 
bones for them ? = te 

Answer—No. It istoo much trouble; besides, 
I have to take care of my large stock of cattle, 
and cannot bother myself about the hens. 

But is it no trouble to go to some neighbor or 
to the store and pay 25 cents a dozen for eggs P 

No reply. 

Do you give them plenty of warm water in the 
winter ? 

Answer—No ; they can get plenty of snow. 

I presume you never allow hens in your barn P 

Answer—Never. They would soon get pitched 
out, if they came there. 

Yes—so I thought. Perhaps they roost on the 
snow, as well as eat it, and probably pass the 

ong winter in some damp pe or other dark 
hole, where the blessed sun never shines ! When 
spring comes, they are let out of prison, with 
combs frozen down to their heads, their gills 
shrivelled, and they are minus of some toes! And 





in this condition they are left to take care of 

themselves, and ish their owner with a plen- 

tiful supply of eggs, and numerous broods of 

piping c - s! X ith — treatment, there can 
no profit in keepi A 

In order to seems edit end leasure in the 
management of fowls, they must be made to lay 
in the winter as well as summer, and this can be 
done by providing them with a warm place where 
the sun shines a portion of the day; with a vari- 
ety of food, such as corn, oats, meal and potatoes, 
occasionally meat, and in the coldest of the weath- 
er, a supply of warm water to drink. They must 
also have gravel, and lime in some form, say oys- 
ter or clam shells pounded, or old mortar. 

The breeds that I would recommend for laying 
only are the Bolton — and Dorkings. For 
raising for the early market I have tried several 
breeds, and find the Chittagongs the best. They 
are good layers, grow to a good size, dress very 
yellow, and are good mothers while raising chick- 
ens. 

Some poultry-raisers think the mixing of breeds 
a good plan. I do not. Like will not produce 
like, after the purity of the blood is once broken. 

A few hens may be kept without much outlay, 
and in a small space. The mechanic, with a few 
feet of ground in the back yard, can have a sup- 
ply of poultry and eggs as well as the farmer. 

hey are kept by all nations to a greater or less 
extent—by the half-civilized, as well as the more’ 
enlightened. While on the Isthmus, I noticed’ 
that the natives all kept a stock of poultry, and 
— occupied the same room for laying, hatching 
and roosting, that the people themselves occu- 
pied! They did not seem disturbed by the ring- 
ing of pots and kettles by the seignorettes, and 
would submit to rather rough handling by the 
young piccaninnies that quarrelled with them for 
the food. Not unfrequently I have seen them 

rched upon the table, while, underneath, whole 
itters of pigs were scrabbling for the few crumbs 
that fell to the ground! I do not wish it to be 
understood that I recommend this mode of poul- 
try-raising in a civilized community. 

One of the greatest enemies I have had to en- 
counter is a blue louse which collects in great 
numbers in warm weather. I once tried the fol- 
lowing remedies :—Sprinkled the nests and roosts 
with ashes, which had no effect whatever. Next, 
air-slacked lime; this reduced their number, but 
did not prove an effectual cure. Next, yellow 
snuff; this prodveed only a universal sneezing. 
My thorough remedy was, to clean the house of 
every moveable thing before warm weather, soy the 
first of May, and whitewash eve rtion of the 
room, above, below, around ; mie 
trouble with vermin that year. 

Of the management of chickens I have but lit- 
tle to say. I like to have them come out early, a 
part of them by the first of March, as early chick- 
ens bring in the market twice as much as late 
ones. They should have a little meat, finely 
pounded oyster shells, once in a while sulphur, 
and onions cut very fine and mixed with corn 
meal dough, and a dry place. It is more import- 
ant that the place should be dry, than that it 
should be very warm. 

Turkeys require a somewhat different treat- 
ment. They should never be allowed to come out 
until the first of May. During the first 48 hours 
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I give them nothing; after that, for the first three 
or four weeks, their feed should be mostly boiled 
eggs, boiled very hard. Then they may be fed 
mostly on meal and corn. Once in a while they 
should have tansy and onions mixed with their 
dough. The best breed is the “Rhode Island 
Turkey.” They grow to a large size, and are 
hardy. I sold last year two of them, a cock and 
a hen, six and a half months old, half bloods, that 
dressed 234 pounds. 

Some farmers may.think it a trifling business 
to keep a small stock of fowls. I propose to kee 
200 hens, and see how the account will stand. 
One hen will consume 45 quarts and 5 gills of 
corn in a year, or that equivalent in other grain, 
and will lay about 134 dozen eggs. To keep this 
number of hens would require a house costing 
$100, and half an acre of land, enclosed with a 
picket fence which will cost about $50 more. 

Cost of grain for 200 hens one year 
For 2000 pounds scraps.....scscsccsccccccsecccecsess ° 


Interest on house and fence at 10 per cent 
Interest on land at 6 per cent 


They will produce in eggs at 20c per dozen 


of these soils being, 


same. At present no is known 

them, except the coarseness of the particles—the 
first being coarse, while the Ohio sand is an ex- 
ceedingly fine powder. The power of soils to at- 
tract and imbibe moisture and oxygen, was well 
shown by Schubler, of Hoffen, 40 years ago. Of 
13 different soils, quartz sand absorbed in thirty 
days, 1-1000 parts of oxygen and no moisture, 
while humus absorbed 13 of oxygen and 120 of 
moisture. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 


Bridgewater, Oct. 4, 1861, 

Gents:—The Plymouth County Agricultural 
Society, held its Forty-Fourth Exhibition at 
Bridgewater, October 3 and 4, 1861. The grounds 
are opposite the village, near the railway station, 
and are easily accessible. They contain about 
thirty acres. The spacious building erected for 
the accommodation of the society, stands upon a 
beautifully rounded hill, in the midst of a charm- 


ing amphitheatre whose outlines are the distant 


as profit. Nearly as much as there usually is in 
several milch cows, with several times the amount 
of capital invested! I have made no estimate on 
raising chickens, but with fair luck, the profit 
would be proportionably larger than in producing 
eggs. 

I commenced Jan. Ist with 18 fowls, valued at 


4 turkeys 
Cost for grain and meal 


And have sold in poultry and eggs. 
24 fowls on hand 

8 turkeys 

Subtract cost 

Leaving for profit 


Thave given no credit for poultry or eggs used 
in the family, or the manure made. 





CAUSES OF FERTILITY IN SOILS. 
In a letter to the New York Farmers’ Club, 
Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College, says : 


The labors of chemists to discover positively 
all the causes of the fertility of soils, have not yet 
met with conclusive success. The mechanical 
structure of the soil is of primary importance. 
Naked rock grows lichen—the same rock crushed 
into coarse grains, grows a much higher order of 
vegetable—pulverized fine, the cereals grow in it. 
Geology, ante, botany, physiology, meteor- 
ology, mechanics, hydrodynamics, heat, light and 
electricity, are all intimately combined in the 
grand process of vegetation. There are sandy 
soils in our Eastern Stat&s, which, without ma- 
nure, yield meagre crops of rye and buckwheat ; 
but there are sandy soils in Ohio, which, without 
manure, yield on an average eighty bushels Indian 
corn an acre, and have yielded it for twenty to 
fifty years in unbroken succession, the ingredients 





hills gradually rising from the base of that upon 
which the building stands, Between them is a 
limpid stream, flowing gracefully around two 
sides of the grounds, which is a tributary of the 
Taunton River. From the building to the tribu- 
tary, the grounds have a varied declivity, now 
falling so rapidly as to prevent an easy passage 
over them, and then sweeping gracefully away 
over many acres to the margin of the stream. 
The internal arrangements of the grounds are 
admirable,—being dotted with shade trees and 
numerous seats for the comfort of those fatigued; 


: ample shed room for those who wish to have their 


horses under cover during the day, and the pens for 
cattle, sheep and swine were well constructed and 
arranged for the convenience of the spectator as 
well as the comfort of the animals. An abundant 
supply of water seemed to be at hand at every 
point, and gentlemanly marshals and other offi- 
cers were quietly moving every where to enlighten 
or assist whenever appealed to. On the smooth, 
velvety lawn, on the north-east side of the spa- 
cious building, clean and comfortable seats were 
provided, upon which hundreds of men, women 
and children were accommodated, and they were, 
kept filled by ever-changing comers and goers 
during the entire time of the show. No other 
scene in the whole panorama, to my admiring eyes, 
equalled this! Here I often lingered, and while 
my ears caught the harmonious tones of happy 
voices of every age and sex, my eyes wandered to 
the brilliant outline of hills in the distance. Their 
sides were partly “arrayed” in forest, and partly 
in “living green.” No frost had been there, yet 
the foliage was transcendently beautiful, the 
bright sunlight glancing upon the scarlet, or gol- 
den, or purple, or orange colors, presented by 
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the ripened leaves. Amid this quiet scene, sur- 
rounded as I was by a throng of enterprising, in- 
telligent, and tastefully, but not extravagantly 
dressed persons, the question often came to my 
mind, ‘‘What influence are these gatherings—so 
common all over our State—to have upon our 
population?” It cannot be of a negative quality. 
It is active, for good or evil. In this department 
it cannot certainly have the latter influence,— 
for if anything tends to improve the manners, to 
soften prejudices, and enlighten the farmer, it 
must be such associations as this. 

Now let us look at some of the details of the 
affair,—but they must be brief, because they are 
numerous. The PLowING MatcH was contested 
by two horse-teams and seven ox-teams. The 
soil was a sandy loam, more sand than loam, how- 
ever, and might have been plowed by one stout 
horse accustomed to that kind of work ; but being 
all alike, was fair for all. The best work done, all 
circumstances considered, was the land plowed 
with a pair of horses driven by the holder of the 
plow. The team belonged to C. G. Davis, the 
President of the Society. In my view of the Plow- 
ing Match, I was exceedingly gratified to have the 
company of JozL NoursEz, Esq., one of your firm. 
His suggestions and critical observations gave this 
department of farm labor—important as I had 
considered it—a new value to my mind. His ex- 
perience is so large, and his knowledge of the 
principles that must be observed in making a 
good plow, so accurate, that they enable him to 
detect any defect in the implement, or deficiency 
in its holder, at once. The veteran plow-invent- 
or and maker, Mr. MEARS, was on the ground, 
but I had no opportunity to take him by the 
hand. My first view of the stock was that of 

Tue SuHeeP.—In this part of the exhibition, I 
was gratified to find that more attention than has 
been usual is given to the rearing of this im- 
portant animal of the farm. Presented by Messrs. 
H. & V. Ames, I found 10 sheep of mixed breed, 
probably Southdown and Cotswold. At shearing 
they gave 6 pounds each, as an average, which 
sold for 35 cents per pound,—and the 10 sheep 
brought 14 lambs, which were sold, if I understood 
them correctly, at $3,50 each, making a total in- 
come of $70 from 10 sheep, in a single season! 
The reader can now ascertain the average cost of 
keeping a sheep, the value to his farm of its rich 
droppings, and then learn whether the keeping of 
sheep would be likely to be profitable to him. 
ABert G. Pratt, of North Middleboro’, and 
James T. Lzacu, of Bridgewater, presented some 
fine animals—the latter had 25 Cotswolds. C. 
G. Davis, Plymouth, 10 breeding ewes, Oxford 
Downs, from R. 8. Fay’s flock at Lynn, and 10 
lambs, 5 and 6 months old. James GouLp, of 
Bridgewater, had 16 head, mixed breed. PELEG 











BARKER, Pembroke, Tuos. O. Jackson, Ply- 
mouth, buck and ewe, Leicester breed. P. M. C. 
Jones, Carver, large and fine animals of a mixed 
breed, and E. W. Barstow, Bridgewater, 2 
Leicester and 25 Southdowns. 

CaTTLE.—Among these I found 7 or 8 fine Al- 
derney cows and heifers, presented by C. G. Da- 
vis, of Plymouth. 6 or 8 pairs of fat cattle and 
3 cows were all good—some of them excellent. 
Messrs. H. & V. Ames had a noble pair of fat ox- 
en. There was a fair show of milch cows, bulls 
and heifers, but nothing remarkable among them. 
The Town Teams were long and creditable, some 
pairs among them were very good, always being 
strongly marked with the Devon blood. The 
Team from the State Alms House Farm at Bridge- 
water, was made up of 14 head, led off by a min- 
iature pair of steers, who seemed quite elated 
with their position in marshalling along the pon- 
derous ‘‘quads” behind them. Among the oxen 
were 3 or 4 pair of heavy working cattle, who had 
evidently been much in the yoke. One pair was 
mostly Devon, and was very handsome ; the others 
were mixed breeds, heavy, muscular animals, in 
fine working condition, who have doubtless done 
good service on the State Farm. Indeed, there 
are no idlers under Capt. GooDsPEED’s adminis- 
tration. Bipeds, as well as quadrupeds, must cut 
their own way, if they have the physical power. 
Under this just rule, the Captain has wrought won- 
derful changes on the face of the farm. The State 
has been fortunate in securing the services of so 
faithful and intelligent an agent. He went there, 
I believe, at the opening of the Institution, and 
has continued acceptable to all the succeeding 
administrations, merely by attending strictly to 
his duties, without any attempts at side show or 
to court the popular breeze,—leaving his cash 
balances and the appearance of the inmates of 
the institution, and the condition of the farm to 
commend or condemn his operations. Besides 
his big team and wagon, loaded with the vegeta- 
ble and cereal products of the farm, and the 
quarter of a hundred athletic boys from his fam- 
ily, he had about 30 head of milch cows and heif- 
ers, and a yearling Alderney bull of pure blood. 
Many of these cows were very fine; one of the 
heifers I should be glad to show to friends, in 
my own stalls. 

In conversation with Mr. Aucustus Pratt, 
Chairman of the committee on milch cows, I 
found that they were decidedly pleased with the 
herd of imported Ayrshire and Alderney cows 
entered for exhibition by Nanum Stetson, of 
Bridgewater. One of his Ayrshire cows, he said, 
gave an average of 27 quarts of milk per day, for 
five successive months! He also spoke highly 
of the President’s young Alderney stock, which I 
have already noticed. 
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Swinz.— The show of swine was excellent, 
though the specimens were not numerous. One 
among them weighed 911 lbs., and though so 
heavy was symmetrical, compactly built, and 
looked as though a proper portion of him would 
savor a pot of beans excellently well! 

Or Povu.try, there were good specimens. 
Some Embden and Bremen geese were especially 
beautiful. 

THE HorsEs were numerous, but I did not see 
@ pair,—and but one single animal—that were 
particularly attractive. There were, however, a 
great many excellent horses on the grounds, in 
which were combined the qualities which make 
up a good family and farm horse,—and these, af- 
ter all, are the best horses we have among us. 
All the space allotted to horses and carriages on 
the grounds, the sides of the highways for a 
long distance, and the door-yards were filled 
with these horses and substantial family car- 
riages—and I looked upon them as a fair index 
of the homes from whence they came. 

The display of VEGETABLES was grand, as it 
has been at all the exhibitions which I have at- 
tended, or heard from this autumn. The pota- 
toes were especially nice. A. P. BENSON had 71 
varieties of beans. 

The show of Frvuir was good for this year. 
That of Pears, the best I have seen. Gustavus 
GitBERT, of Plymouth, had 29 varieties, among 
them the Winter Nelis in perfection. He had 
four varieties of grapes. B. HEDGE, Plymouth, 
made a fine show of the Seckel, Golden Beurre 
Flemish Beauty, and other varieties of less note. 
All grown upon pear stocks. 

There was a pleasant display of GRaPEs, 
among which were the Concord, Catawba, Per- 
kins, Union Village, Delaware and others. Col. 
Wiper sent in No. 4 of Ropcers’ Hybrid 
Grapes, which is described as a dark purple— 
clusters large, with shoulders; berries large; 
flesh tender, with sweet rich flavor; earlier than 
the Isabella; hybridized from the Native and 
Black Hamburg, and No. 15, hybridized with the 
Sweet Water, and described as a light amber col- 
or; bunch of medium size, shouldered ; berries 
large, skin thin, flesh tender, of a rich aromatic 
flavor ; vine vigorous and productive, ripening 
same time as Diana. There were many fine spec- 
imens of the Concord. 

Of AppLes, there were only a few plates, and 
those of an ordinary character. Better might 
have been shown, because I saw them on trees 
within a mile or two of the tables. Mrs. MARTHA 
KeirtH, of Bridgewater, presented a lot of dried 
apples, the cleanest and nicest I ever saw. 

There were several specimens of butter and 
cheese. I tasted nearly every package of the for- 
mer, and found no one that I should cali “first- 





rate.” Some of it was excellent in itself, but 
was too highly salted. Other packages were in 
stone jars that retained the flavor of other sub- 
stances, such as lard, cake, or something else, 
while some were a little strong. It is singular 
that the art of butter-making remains so imper- 
fectly understood. The annual loss to farmers of 
New England in this article is immense, because 
the butter is not made and packed properly. Good 
butter is so delicate that it catches and retains 
almost any other flavor that comes in contact 
with it, or near it. It must be made absolutely 
sweet, then properly packed in perfectly clean and 
sweet vessels. Such butter will always command 
a high price—say from 25 to 37 cts. a pound! I 
am sorry to make these criticisms upon the han- 
diwork of the dairywomen of old Plymouth, but 
cannot afford to be unfaithful in anything. I 
hope they may lead to greater care in the making 
of this delicious and prime article of our tables. 
I did not taste the cheese, the honey, the wine, 
the preserves, nor the cold soap ! 

I am but a poor judge of “dimities” and “‘crin- 
olines,” “patchwork” or “paintings,” but had 
very clear convictions that the manufactured ar- 
ticles from the fair hands of the women, were 
decidedly excellent. They certainly appeared so, 
and felt so to the touch, when they were not so 
delicate as to forbid my placing a finger upon 
them. 

At the table there was a reasonable feast for 
both mind and matter—body and soul. Five, six, 
perhaps seven hundred persons were at the tables, 
half of them women,—thanks to Old Plymouth. 
If this has been effected by the presence and en- 
ergy of a middle-aged gallant President, whose 
accomplished wife works kindly in the same 
yoke with him, why then all our Societies will 
know what kind of enginery to set in motion in 
order to get five hundred ladies at the dinner ta- 
bles! I frequently suw Mrs. D. mingling with 
the crowd, and ever doing what was appropriate 
in her sphere to promote the progress and har- 
mony of the occasion. 1 cannot omit saying, 
gentlemen, that this feature of the Exhibition,— 
the attendance of so many women looking upon 
it in all its departments—is the most encouraging 
feature of all. For when the farmer’s wife and 
daughters take their proper place in his occupa- 
tion, honoring and cherishing it with their intel- 
ligent industry and approbation—giving to it 
dignity and attraction by their interest in al! its 
operations, and encouraging their sons and broth- 
ers to develope its mysteries and make it a labor 
of scientific inquiry as well asa physical task, 
then he will soon spring to that position which 
those engaged in the pursuit may deserve. It is 
partly his own fault, if he has been outstript by 
other professions,—partly his own fault, if the 
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other sex of a marriageable age, prefer almost 
any other man for a husband rather than a far- 
mer ! 

There was no address at the table. The Presi- 
dent, C. G. Davis, of Plymouth, now elected for 
the fifth time, made some remarks upon the con- 
dition of the Society, expressed his great pleas- 
ure upon seeing so many in attendance, and then, 
with rare felicity, introduced the invited guests 
of the occasion. Dr. JaBez FisHer, of Fitch- 
burg, a delegate from the State Board of Agri- 
culture, was the first speaker. He was followed 
by the writer of these notes, who spoke to them 
of the importance of raising their own wheat, by 
Hon, ALBERT FEARING, of Hingham, President 
of the Society of that town, and a gentleman who 
is doing much to promote the noble art,—and 
then by His Excellency, Gov. ANDREW, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief coming last, and by his patriot- 
ic- eloquence entirely neutralizing the defects of 
oratory in those preceding him, leaving the au- 
dience in the most happy frame of mind imagina- 
ble. He was frequently applauded at the close 
of one of his patriotic and eloquent sentences. 
His remarks had reference, mainly, to the war, as 
all his energies, for several months of unflinching 
labor, have been devoted to plowing ‘out that fil- 
thiest of all invaders, secession. 

The Exhibition has been an excellent one. Ex- 
cellent in its arrangements—excellent in the pro- 
ducts presented,—and most excellent of all in 
the men, women and children who have estab- 
lished and sustained it. 

I will only say how much I am indebted to Mr. 
Davis, the President of the Society, and its other 
officers wherever I met them, for the kindest at- 
tentions,—and to Messrs. H.& V. Ames, and the 
Lady of the former, who “‘took me in” and fed me, 
when I was tired and hungry, and paid me every 
attention I could desire—and then subscribe my- 
self, | Very truly yours, Simon Brown. 

Messrs. Nourse, Eaton & ToLMAn. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have read with much interest 
the elaborate article of Mr. Wood, in the Month- 
ly Farmer, just received, on the “Culture of 
Wheat.” To bring together sueh a mass of facts, 
must have caused him much investigation. In 
his estimate of the value of the product of his 
fields, I was surprised that he should put down 
the straw at $10 the ton, when English hay is 
worth only $15 the ton. I believe that straw will 
not bear to be estimated more than half as much 
as hay, as a general thing. It certainly will not, 
for any feeding purpose. He excuses himself 
from naming the varieties of wheat most worthy 
of culture. This‘is the very thing we, in this re- 
mote section of the State are most anxious to 





learn. Pray tell us, Mr. W., (if you know,) what 
kind of wheat is best to be sowed, and where it 
can be obtained ? Several of our farmers, the 
last season, Messrs. Sutton, Berry and Tilton 
among the number—raised very good crops 
wheat. But I doubt whether there were a dozen 
others who raised any—and there are more than 
one hundred in town who might have raised it, if 
they would. If they could be satisfied that it will 
poy» I believe they would all be glad to grow it. 
ut in order to satisfy them, facts alone should 
be brought forward, and calculations should be 
made in a manner to bear cross examination. 
South Danvers, Oct. 1, 1861. Pr. 





INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY CHARLES FENNO HOFFMAN, 


Light as love’s smiles, the silvery mist at morn 
Floats in loose flakes along the limpid river ; 
The blue-bird’s notes upon the soft breeze borne, 
As high in air he carols, fairtly quiver ; 
The weeping birch, like banners idly waving, 
Bends to the stream, its spicy branches laving ; 
Beaded with dew, the witch-elm’s tassels shiver ; 
The timid rabbit from the furze is peeping, 
And from the springy spray the squirrel’s gaily leaping. 


I love thee, Autumn, for thy scenery, ere 
The blasts of winter chase the varied dies 

That richly deck the slow declining year ; 
I love the splendor of thy sunset skies, 

The gorgeous hues that tinge each falling leaf, 

Lovely as beauty’s cheek, as woman’s love, too brief; 
I love the note of each wild bird that flies, 

As on the wind he pours his parting lay, 

And wings his loitering flight to summer climes away. 


O, Nature ! still I fondly turn te thee, 
With feelings fresh as e’er my childhood’s were ; 
Though wild and passion-tossed my youth may be, 
Toward thee I still the same devotion bear ; 
To thee—to thee—though health and hope no more 
Life’s wasted verdure may to me restore— 
I still can, childlike, come as when in prayer 
I bow my head upon a mother’s knee, 
And deemed the world, like her, all truth and purity. 





Tae Great Mertropotis.—It is calculated 
that there are from 1000 to 1500 acres within ten 
miles of London under the strawberry crop. 

The Commons’ Select Committee on the local 
taxation and government of London have to deal 
with an area of 78,029 acres, on which stand 
360,237 inhabited houses, with a population of 
2,803,034 souls. The assessment is over sixty 
millions of dollars annually, and 7000 persons are 
employed entirely in the government of this vast 
body of people. 





Tue Sourn MippLEsex SHow.—The Middle- 
sex South Society held its annual show at Fram- 
ingham, September 17 and 18. The attendance 
was large, and there was a fine display of cattle, 
horses, swine and poultry. The address was by 
Dr. LorinG, of Salem. Mr. H. H. Perers, of 
Southboro’, had a fine display of Ayrshire stock. 
The weather proved to be pleasant, and the whole 
occasion was one well calculated to promote the 
objects for which the association was formed. 
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HATCHING YOUNG OSTRICHES. 


Since the French occupation of Algeria, os- 
triches have been conveyed thence to France in 
great numbers ; but, until the instance now to be 
recorded, a brood had never been produced in 
France. It is very difficult, under the necessary 
restraint of a zoological garden, to supply the 
necessary conditions for bringing about this re- 
sult, The attempt had been frequently made to 
do so in the Zoological Gardens of Marseilles, but 
as frequently failed. Even last year, notwith- 
standing the care devoted to the ostriches in that 
establishment, and though eggs were laid in plen- 
, no young ostriches could be hatched. The 

irector, M. Suquet, however, was not to be thus 
foiled. Failing to accomplish what he desired in 
the gardens, he bethought himself of trying what 
could be done out of them. In the territory of 
Montredon he selected a sandy plain, situated be- 
tween the sea and the mountains which form the 
southeast of the Gulf of Marseilles. The spot be- 
longs to M. Pastre, who kindly gave the necessa- 
ry co-operation. There a large secluded valley 
was fixed upon, sufficiently wooded to afford shel- 
ter, without intercepting the sunshine necessary 
for quickening the eggs. After having enclosed 
a space 600 metres long by 500 wide, the birds 
were conveyed to their hatching ground on March 
2 of this year. For a few days the birds seemed 
to regard their new quarters with suspicion, and 
ran anxiously about. Soon, however, they set- 
tled themselves and began laying. Their nest 
was at first a simple excavation in the sand, in 
the form of a truncated cone. Gradually the bor- 


ders of this hole were heightened by accumula- 


tions of more sand. At this labor the male and 
female bird worked alternately. A few hours af- 
ter the completion of the nest, laying began, and 
was continued every alternate day, until by the 
20th of April 15 eggs had been deposited. Upto 
this time the hen guarded the nest a few hours 
before and after incubation, sometimes for an en- 
tire day. After April 20, however, the male bird 
commenced taking his spell of watching, the lady 
only seeing to the henecbell during periods when 
her lord and master was temporarily absent from 
home. All seemed to go on satisfactorily. Ac- 
cording to observations made by M. Hardy, at 
Algiers, the time of incubatiou should be from 56 
to 60 days. Knowing this, M. Suquet was sur- 
prised when, on June 3, intelligence came that 
the first young ostrich had opened its eyes to sun- 
shine on French soil. By the evening 11 had 
been hatched. On the day following the young 
birds left their nest and began to wander over 
the enclosure, guided alternately by papa and 
mamma, who spared no trouble in this their first 
walking lesson. During these excursions one 
bird always lingered a little behind. It was weak, 
and soon died, thus reducing the number of the 
young family to 10. They went on growing rap- 
idly, so that by the 8th of August they were as 
big as young turkeys, giving every promise of 
arriving in due time at years of discretion, and 
contributing for many a season, to the grande te- 
nue of many a fair Parisienne. 





THe CuRcULIO IN THE Biack Knot.—Dr. 
Trimble has brought us some curculios, in vari- 
ous stages of transformation, taken from the 





black knot on the cherry. They are precisely iden- 
tical with the plum curculio, a fact which we have 
before demonstrated. We think there can be no 
doubt that the curculio in the knot and those in 
the cherry, plum, apple, &c., are all one and the 
same.—Horticulturist. 





THE DOMESTIC TYRANT. 


It is to me a thoroughly disgusting sight to see, 
as we sometimes do, the wife and children of a 
family kept in constant terror of the selfish ba- 
shaw at the head of the house, and ever on the 
watch to yield in every petty manner to his whims 
and fancies. Sometimes, where he is a hard- 
wrought and anxious man, whose hard work earns 
his children’s bread, and whose life is the sole 
stay, it is needful that he should be deferred to-in 
many things, lest the over-tasked brain and over- 
strained nervous system should break down or 
grow unequal tothe task. But I am not thinkin 
of such cases. I mean cases in which the hea 
of the family is a great fat, bullying, selfish scoun- 
drel; who devours gullenly the choice dishes at 
dinner, and walks into all the fruit or dessert, 
while his wife looks on in silence, and the awe- 
stricken children dare not hint that they would 
like a little of what the brutal hound is devouring. 
I mean cases in which the contemptible dog is 
extremely well-dressed, while his wife and chil- 
dren’s attire is thin and bare; in which he liber- 
ally tosses about his money in the billiard-room, 
and goes off in autumn for a tour on the conti- 
nent by himself, leaving them to the joyless rou- 
tine of their unvaried life. It is sad to see the 
sudden hush that falls upon the little things when 
he enters the house; how their sports are cut 
short, and they try to steal away from the room. 
Would that rd were the Emperor of Russia, and 
such a man my subject’ Should not he taste the 
knout? That ba « be his suitable punishment 
for he will never feel what worthier mortals would 
regard as the heavier penalty by far, the utter ab- 
sence of confidence or real affection between him 
and his children when they grow up. He will 
not mind that there never was a day, when the 
toddling creatures set up a shout of delight at his 
entrance, and rushed at him and scaled him, and 
searched in his pockets, and pulled him about; 
nor that the day will never come, when, growing 
into men and women, they will come to him for 
sympathy and guidance in their little trials and 
perplexities. O, woful to think that there are 
parents, held in general estimation, too, to whom 
their children would no more think of going for 
kindly sympathy, than they would think of going 
to Nova Zembla for warmth.—Country Parson. 





PREMIUMS. 

Some persons have complained because we do 
not publish the premiums awarded at the Middle- 
sex Show. If they will but consider that the 
Farmer is dependent for its support upon the 
patronage extended to it from many different 
States,—that shows are occurring almost every 
day for five or six weeks,—and that the annunci- 
ation of the premiums have no sort of interest 
except in the localities where thev are recetvod — 
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we think they will not find fault with us for re- 
jecting them entirely. If we were to publish 
only those relating to our State, they would oc- 
cupy a large space in each week’s paper, that 
would be of no more value to most readers, than 
a last year’s robin’s nest! What would our four 
or five thousand subscribers in Vermont say to 
this ? 

If gentlemen will send us the results of every 
society in New England briefly written, we will 
try to find a place for them. When we find any 
thing of an extraordinary character, that has 
drawn a premium, we are quite willing to men- 
tion the premium in connection with the fact it- 
self. Our object is to give variety always, as well 
as useful matter. 





DOCKING AND NICKING. 


These barbarous methods of depriving the horse 
of his natural form and appearance, in order to 
make him conform to the fashion of the time, is, 
fortunately, very fast going into disuse. If the 
tail of the horse were given him for no good pur- 
pose, and if it were not a design of nature that he 
should have the power of moving it forcibly to 
his sides, there might be some excuse for cutting 
it off, within a few inches of his body, or for sep- 
arating the muscles atits sides to lessen this 

ower ; but, that’this is not the case, must be ac- 

nowledged by all who have seen a horse, whose 
tail has been abridged by “Docking,” or weakened 
by nicking, annoyed by flies. 

If a horse has a trick of throwing dirt on his 
rider’s clothing, this may be prevented by cutting 
off the hair of the tail, below the end of the bones, 
as is the custom with hunters in England, where 
the hair is cut squarely off about eight or ten 
inches above the hocks. 

No apology is offered for not giving here a de- 
scription of these two operations; they are so 
barbarous and so senseless, that they are goin 
very rapidly out of fashion, and it is to be hope 
that they will ere long have become obsolete, as 
has the cropping of the ears, formerly so common 
in England. 

A more humane way of setting up the horse’s 
tail, to give him a more — appearance, is by 
simply weighting it for a few hours each day, in 
the stall, until it attains the desired elevation. 
This is done by having two pulleys at the top of a 
stall, one at each side, through which are passed 
two ropes which come together and are fastened 
to the tail, the ropes having at their other end, 
weights, (bags of sand or shot are very good for 
the os which must be light at first, and 
may be increased from day to day. The weighing 
should be continued until the tail has taken a per- 
manent position, as desired. It is true that this 
method requires a somewhat longer time than 
that of cutting the muscles, but while it is being 
done, the horse is never off his work, and he suf- 
fers infinitely less pain. 

The method of nicking or pricking, as usuall 
performed in this country, is not quite so cruel, 
nor so hazardous as the cutting of the muscles.— 
Herbert's Hints to Horse-keepers. 





' THE CORN BARN. 


This term is as familiar to New England ears 
as any household words. On most farms, where 
a few acres are cultivated in corn and the smaller 
grains, the proprietor thinks he must have a gran- 
ary, or, as he terms it,—a CORN BARN. And 
such a building is necessary; for it is as impor- 
tant to protect and preserve the grain that has 
been raised, as it is the hay on the scaffolds, the 
fruits, vegetables, or other things that have been 
produced. Grain attracts rats and mice, and 
when kept in the common barn, the hay and the 
numerous places where they can make their nests 
and retreat to after feeding upon the grain, great- 
ly facilitate their multiplication, and they some- 
times are so numerous as to become a most ex- 
pensive nuisance. They are also destructive to 
buildings by undermining and gnawing them, 
and are frequently disgustingly filthy. The corn- 
barn, therefore, should stand by itself—be pro- 
tected against the ingress of mice, and then be 
kept scrupulously clean ; and even with this care, 
should be annually emptied of all its contents 
and fhoroughly purged. Then the bread upon 
the table, or the grain in the horse’s crib, will be 
likely to possess all the nutriment and sweet- 
ness which it had when it came from the field. 

We have visited many “corn barns,” but have 
not found a dozen in such condition as we thought 
properly protected the farmer’s property, and re- 
flected credit upon him as a systematic econo- 
mist. If they were not Pandora’s boxes, from 
whence flowed every evil, they certainly readily 
suggested that myth, Let us walk into one of 
them and see. At the right is a narrow bin for 
the corn. On the farther end is an old pair of 
broken sleigh runners, and the remnants of an 
ancient cheese press, not over-nicely cleansed 
when its further service was dispensed with. 
Hard by these hangs the battered body of an old 
“tin-kitchen,” reminding one of the days of large 
fire-places, roasted sirloins, turkeys and saddles 
of mutton. Three casks stand in a corner, the 
aggregate amount of hoops on which would not 
equal those of a Miss of sixteen of to-day. In 
one of them is a peck of two-years old beans, the 
second is filled with cobs, while the third has a 
miscellaneous collection of old hoes, horse shoes, 
broken whiffletrees, the greasy “spit” that be- 
longed to the aforesaid “tin-kitchen,” the “head 
and distaff” of a linen wheel, and various other 
things that had seen their day and generation. 
Two broken, rusty plows, are perched on the end 
of the beam in another corner—while between is 
a bundle of catnip, another of mullein, and a 
handful of duck roots, hung there for the pious 
purpose of assuaging fevers, agues and cramps, 
when—well, when the proprietor can’t work any 
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longer! On a little shelf between the studding 
is the remnant of an old grease-pot, which, whil- 
om, produced a supply of lubricating matter for 
the ox-cart or old chaise wheels—but its day 
has long since departed, and it should have slept 
quietly with its mother earth many years ago. 

Intermingled with these interesting relics of 
husbandry are bits of old harness, as dry and 
hard as the heart that never softens at the suffer- 
ings of others or at children’s sweet words ; here 
a broken hame, and there a ruptured collar, with 
the rye straw protruding, showing that “all is not 
gold that glitters.” 

After all, there is something interesting in such 
a “curiosity shop”’—it may not be a “practical 
grain-keeping” place, but we never saw a person 
enter such an one without lingering there and fin- 
gering the various articles, as though he had 
found something that belonged and did service to 
another age of the world. To the naturalist, as 
well as the antiquarian, such a place must possess 
@ rare interest,—for up among the rafters and on 
the cross-beams, suspended in webs such as loom 
of mortal never produced, are various entomologi- 
cal specimens prepared with more than himan 
skill! Here is a great black cricket, from his 
size, evidently a “‘fall-fed” one. How perfect he 
is. His “feelers” are projected, and look as 
though they would move in a moment. The soft 
hair on his legs is as perfectly adjusted as when 
he played his last evening tune to the listeners 
on the warm hearth-stone above him! And now 
that we blow the dust from his body, see what a 
perfect form and coloring are presented! No ar- 
tist can equal it. See how it bides the “tooth of 
time.” It may have been here ten years, or longer, 
for these lofts are sacred, as no sacrilegious broom 
ever aspires to these heights—and yet it seems 
as perfect as though it were the work of yester- 
day! Ten years ago, perlaps, the insatiate 
spider lured the unsuspecting victim to his toils, 
fastened him there with his strong cables and 
philosophical appliances, and then quietly sat 
down and dined upon him, feasting upon the rich 
juices, but leaving the external form as perfect as 
when it came from the hand of the Great Architect 
himself! Here are, also, flies,—for we are in the 
“corn-barn” still,—grasshoppers and a variety of 
other insects, in which the eye of the entomol- 
ogist would find delight. 

That a “‘corn-barn” on every productive farm is 
useful and economical, is clear; but when it is 
diverted from its proper ,purposes, and is the 
lumber house of all sorts of cast-off and unclean 
things, it becomes an expensive adjunct to the 
fa 


rm. 
Who will look into the Corn Barn, and see 
whether it is worthy to receive the present year’s 
crop P 





STRENGTH AND HEALTH. 


It is quite a common ideq that health keeps 
pace with strength. I know intelligent persons 
who really think that you may determine the com- 
parative health of a company of men by measur- 
ing their arms—that he whose arm measures 
twelve inches is twice as healthy as be who meas- 
ures but six. 

This strange and thoughtless wioepeeenrs 
has given rise to nearly all the mistakes thus far 
made in the physical-culture movement in this 
country. 

A friend of mine can lift nine hundred pounds, 
and yet is an habitual sufferer from torpid liver, 
rheumatism, and low spirits. I know many sim- 
ilar cases. The cartmen of our cities, who are 
our strongest men, are far from the healthiest 
class, as physicians will readily testify. 

On the contrary, I have many friends and ac- 
quaintances who would stagger under three hun- 
dred pounds, that are in capital case, 

But I need not elaborate a matter so familiar 
with physicians and other observing people. 

No tests of health would prove more faulty than 
a tape-line, or a lift at the scale beam. 

Suppose two brothers, twins, bank clerks, in 
bad health. They are measured around the arm. 
Each marks exactly ten inches, They try the 
scale-beam. The bar rises at exactly three hun- 
dred pounds, with each. Both seek health. 

John goes to the gymnasium, lifts heavy dumb 
bells, and kegs of nails, till he can put up one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds and lift nine hun- 
dred, and his arm reaches fifteen inches. 

Thomas goes to the mountains—fishes, hunts, 
spends delightful hours with the young ladies, 
and plays cricket. Upon measuring his arm, we 
find it scarcely larger than when he left town, 
while he can’t put up sixty pounds, nor lift five 
hundred. 

But who doubts Thomas will return to the bank 
counter the better man of the two ? 

John should be the better man, if strength is 
the principal and most essential condition of 
health! 

And here I must introduce, for the second 
time, an illustration which is quite in point. 

A circus usually contains among its performers 
a man who lifts a cannon, weighing nearly or 

uite halfaton. Then there are half a dozen ri- 
p na and vaulters, who have comparatively little 
strength. Ifany body supposes that the strong 
man has better health than the flexible; elastic 
ones, he has but to make in juiries of circus man- 
agers, as I have done, and he will learn that the 
balance is found almost uniformly with the latter. 
Agility and flexibility are far more important 
than strength, and that the fine silken quality of 
the muscular fiber, which comes only from an in- 
finite repetition of light and ever-varying feats, 
far more important than size.—Lewis’ Gymnastics. 





ANIMALS BECOMING PARENTS TOO EARLY.— 
Victor Gilbert never allowed ewes to have lambs 
until they passed their third year ; and the bucks 
were not used until they had arrived at full ma- 
turity. He, as well as many other sagacious 
stock-raisers that we might name, are probably 
conversant with the fact that during the period of 
growth and development up to maturity, the re- 
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productive organs are dormant, while at the same 
time the nutritive function is wholly engaged 
in elaborating chyle and blood for the develop- 
ment of bone, muscle and nerve, and that call- 
ing into requisition the reproductive or genera- 
tive organs, before the animal has attained full 
growth, must necessarily divert the elements of 
matter intended for nutrition from their legiti- 
mate channel and direct them to the reproductive 
organs. A too early use of the purely animal 
function induces weakness and stunted growth.— 
American Veterinary Surgeon. 





For the New England Farmer. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the visitor, New York appears as gay now, 
as ever it did. In truth, it is gay; although this 
rebellion has made many rich men poor, and poor 
men poorer. The actual suffering is much less 
than is supposed; because, firstly, many have 
failed. Now it is a well known fact that not one 
New Yorker out of twenty fails in business, and 
suffers for the want of cash, for at least a year 
thereafter. Business men generally have been 
lenient towards each other. Banks have carried 
along an enormous amount of paper for the ac- 
commodation of their customers. Lastly, the 
necessities of life have not been so abundant and 
cheap for some years. No doubt many of the 
fashionables of last year find great difficulty in 
supplying the cash for their daily expenses, and 
some of them would, no doubt, be glad to sell or 
rent the extravagant houses they occupy, if they 
could obtain anything near their value. As evi- 
dence thereof, last week, one of the largest real 
estate agents in this city, handed a customer a 
long list of fashionably furnished houses, with 
the rent asked against each, ranging from twelve 
hundred to four thousand dollars, at the same 
time remarking to the house-seeker, to select the 
one he wanted, regardless of the figures, and 
make an offer. This may not appear remarkable 
to many of the readers of the Farmer, but it 
would to any one who has ever been house-hunt- 
ing in this city. In peace times the agent would 
show his price list with no idea of making a re- 
duction. 

This is the season for outdoor gaiety. Until 
December, no city can claim a finer climate; so 
mild, pleasant, and at the same time so invigor- 
ating. Broadway is crowded every day, and Cen- 
tral Park, on a Saturday afternoon, presents as 
gy a scene as can be found anywhere in Europe. 

n fact, excepting Paris, there is no city of Europe 
that can boast of as fine a park as ours; when it 
is finished, Paris will be outdone. The Bois de 
Boulogne is not so large as our park, but it is pos- 
sible we shall be obliged to concede something 
in its favor as regards taste. The French under- 
stand better how to produce a grand and an agree- 
able effect, but their park is not so elaborate and 
costly as ours will be. Dodsworth’s band per- 
forms regularly on Saturdays. Tens of thous- 
ands of well dressed people, and hundreds of gay 
equipages and equestrians are there, not attract- 

so much by the music, as to see and be seen. 
It serves as asort of social change, where the 
approaching season’s parties and sociables are 





talked over, and where many new acquaintances 
are made. 

. It seems now, as though the coming season will 
be as lively as the last, although it is pretty well 
conceded that there will not be so many costly 

arties given, Economy will be practiced even 

y those who can afford to be extravagant. I 
have heard of numbers of ladies who affirm that 
they will wear last year’s dresses, dispense with 
champagne suppers, and have sociables instead 
of parties. 

Forty-eight public evening schools were opened 
here this week. It is supposed that the avera 
attendance will be about three hundred eac 
These schools are to accommodate those who can- 
not attend in the daytime, and are, of course, 
great blessings to the city ; they would be great- 
er if the teachers were appointed as to merit, and 
not by favor, All the schools are managed by 
the Board of Education. Many of the members 
who appoint teachers ought to go to school them- 
selves. There is much talk about abolishing the 
present board. Ww. W. 

New York, Oct. 10, 1861. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE WHEAT TADPOLE. 


When I was reading your paper of Sept. 14, I 
saw a piece from “K.,” Sunderland, Vt., about 
what he calls the wheat tadpole, and the pale red 
bug, of which I have seen other statements. Near 
the first of June the aphis attacked a piece of 
winter rye, and almost spoiled it by sucking the 
juices from it. After that they attacked my win- 
ter wheat which was near by, or all our wheat, 
winter and spring, but did not do so much dam- 
age to it, for the “pale red bug with black spots” 
attacked the aphis, so that they did not gain as 
fast as they did on the rye. This bug, or the La- 
dy Bird, as it is called, you or “K.” can find a 
description of in the “Patent Office Report” for 
1854, Plate 8, page 85. In regard to the parent 
of the apple worm, he will find a description of 
that on page 82, Plate 7, report for 1854; also in 
“Cole’s American Fruit Book,” page 89. In the 
“Patent Office Report” for 1854, page 62, Plate 
3, there is a description of the cotton louse, which 
in appearance seems to be the same as the aphis 
that attacked our wheat. E. M. T. 

Auburn, N. H., Sept. 18, 1861. 





Essex County Snow.—This society is an old 
and vigorous one, and full of good works. Hon. 
ALLEN W. DoncE, of Hamilton, is its President, 
and was its Secretary for seventeen years prior to 
his promotion. The society has ample funds on 
hand, and an experimental farm in Topsfield, be- 
queathed by the late Dr. TREADWELL. 

Over 80 head of cattle were entered; about 50 
horses, a few sheep, and a fine show of swine and 
poultry. A fine display of fruit was made, and 
flowers, vegetables and manufactured articles 
were in profusion. Address by Hon. ALFRED A. 
Apsott. The dairy women of Essex sustained 
their ancient reputation in the display they made. 
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EAST INDIA OR SHAKEBAG FOWL 


Mr. BENNETT, in his book on Poultry, says this 
fowl has so many points of affinity with the Ma- 
lay tribe, that there can be no impropriety in as- 
sociating it with them. He says they are exceed- 
ingly rare in this country. Their average weight 
is from eight to fourteen pounds. The hens are 
good layers, and the eggs have every mark of the 
East Indian origin of the race, being dark-colored 
and large yolked. 

Richardson says: “A good many years ago, 
there used to be a variety of fowl much in request 
in England, called the ‘Shakebag.’ They were 
as large as the Malays, but differed from them in 
the superior whiteness and tenderness of their 
flesh.” 

Mr. Dickson says, “This fowl, which was for- 
merly in very high repute, is said to have been as 
large and as finely-flavored as a turkey; and 
though now rarely met with, is is still to be found 
in some poultry-yards in Berkshire.” 

Mr. Bennett describes these fowls, imported by 
Mr. John L. Tucker, of the Tremont House, Bos- 
ton, a few years ago, as somewhat different from 
the illustration which we now give. The differ- 


ence, however, is trifling, with the exception of 
the comb and wattles. He says “the plumage of 
the male is brilliant in the extreme, being of a 
bright red and glossy yellow, beautifully blended, 
and shaded with black, so as to present a most 
beautiful and captivating appearance. 

The hackles of the rump are long and droop- 
ing, and of a golden-reddish color. The comb and 
wattles are large and single; legs large and yel- 
low, arid destitute of feathers ; tail long and droop- 
ing, with rich and glossy plumage. The gait is 
lively and majestic ; in a word, it is the handsom- 
est of any of the large breeds, and should be 
classed with the best varieties. The hens are of 
a bright yellow and glossy brown, good layers 
and nurses, and very domestic. The eggs are 
rather large, well flavored, and of a pale reddish 
color. Their flesh is very fine for so large a fowl.” 





THE AGE OF THE GvUANO Deposits.—Mons. 
| Boussingault, the celebrated French chemist, in a 
| late paper contributed to the Academy of Science, 
| shows that the age of modern alluvions does not 


extend beyond historical times, whereas old allu- 
| vions date from the period immediately preceding 
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that at which man first began to inhabit the earth; 
so that the guanes or cormorants, and other allied 
birds, which, deposit no, must have existed 
thousands of years before man, seeing that the 
lower layer of guano is sometimes fifteen or twen- 

yards in depth, while the old alluvial crust 
above it has a thickness of upward of three yards. 





GREAT SALT LAKE. 


From an interesting description of the Great 
Salt Lake, which we find in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, we make the following extracts : 

Away out in the Western wilds, some three 
hundred miles beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
amidst other and loftier mountains still, there ex- 
ists one of the most remarkable natural curiosi- 
ties in the world—the Great Salt Lake. 

All the streams and rivers which run into Salt 
Lake have their sources in the Great Basin, and 
what is remarkable, none of them find their way 
out of it. There are no outlets to the great lake; 
it receives the waters of several large rivers, swol- 
len annually by their mountain tributaries, but 
in no very extensive degree are the waters of the 
lake increased during the seasons of the most co- 
pious flowing of these rivers. What becomes of 
the water is a question solvable only by the uni- 
versal laws of nature, which keep the waters with- 
in these circumscribed limits in equilibrium, as 
the same is done on an immeasurably grander 
scale with the waters of the great oceans of the 
world. Great Salt Lake, according to the United 
States government survey, which was completed 
in 1850, is two hundred and ninety-one miles in 
circumference on the shore line. The storm line, 
as it is called, would make it much more exten- 
sive. This storm line is the extent to which the 
waters of the lake are driven by the frequent and 
violent winds which sweep over its surface, chas- 
ing the waters in rolling waves far out upon the 
salt marshes and sandy plains. The lake is ob- 
long, being about twice as long north and south, 
as it is wide. There are several islands in the 
lake, which obstruct the view of its whole surface. 
Of these, Antelope Island is the largest. It is 
sixteen miles long, and five miles across in its wi- 
dest part, and it rises three thousand feet above 
the level of the lake. These islands are all sim- 
ilar in appearance, being long, rocky, barren moun- 
tains, ranging north, and south; the same being 
the general course of all the mountains in that 
region. On some of the mountain islands are 
found innumerable quantities of wild water fowl, 
such as gulls, ducks, white brant, blue herons, 
cormorants and pelicans, and the eggs are some- 
times found so thick upon the ground in favorite 
spots, that it is impossible to walk without tram- 
ping upon them; these fowls find their food in 
the rivers and streams which flow into the lake. 
No living thing of any kind exists in the waters 
of the lake. A deep dark colored substance is 
washed to the shore, which on the shore somewhat 
resembles very small dried leaves, and in the wa- 
ter looks like mud; this has been proved to be 
the larve of insects, and when disturbed it emits 
a most nauseating smell. Where they come from, 
is a question which has never been solved; per- 
haps they were winged insects and fell into the 
lake. The water of the lake is salter than any 
other upon the face of the earth. Per ons en- 





gaged in boiling salt on the shores of the lake, 
say that three buckets of the water dipped out of 
the lake and boiled in an o Weedon trough, 
with a sheet iron bottom, will yield one bucket of 
salt ; or, in other words, that it is one third salt. 

The analysis of the water made under the United 
States Survey in 1850, says that the water con- 
tains more than twenty per cent. of pure chloride 
of sodium, and about two per cent. of other salts, 
making one of the purest and most concentrated 
brines known to the world. The specific gravity 
of the water is very great; this in the same an- 
alysis is given at 1.170, water being 1000. The 
water is so heavy or buoyant, that a person bath- 
ing in it can sit upright, with head, shoulders an 
arms out of the water, like sitting on a rocki 
chair; and a person can lie on the surface wit 
head, hands and feet out of the water. In the 
lake the color of the water is a very deep dark 
blue, much more so than the ocean, but hin ta- 
ken in the hand it is transparent. The water in 
the lake is generally very shallow for long distan- 
ces from the shore, and though it is deeper farther 
out, Ye it cannot be said to be a deep lake. Its 
rapid changes, receding from one place and roll- 
ing out upon another, caused by the frequent and 
violent storms, which come sometimes suddenl 
without any premonition, sweeping over it wi 
the resistless fury of tornadoes, render it very un- 
safe for navigation in boats; indeed, it is not 
considered navigable. This great salt lake is 
only used at present for boiling a little salt upon 
its dreary, desolate shores. 





DOUBLE USE OF RAIMENT. 


“If thou at all take thy neighbor’s raiment to 
pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto him by that the 
sun goeth down; for that is his covering only; it 
is his raiment for his skin; wherein shall he 
sleep? And it shall come to po when he cri- 
eth unto me, that I will hear; for I am gracious.” 
Exod. 22: 26, 27. 


In all parts of Southern Africa the skin-cloak is 
the covering of males and females by day, and 
that in which they sleep by night. They have no 
other bed-clothes. The Hottentot cloak is com- 
posed of sheep’s skins, retaining the wool on the 
inside; in which he sleeps comfortably, under a 
bush or tree, wherever he goes. Deprive him of 
that covering, and he would find himself most 
uncomfortably placed. It would be a cruel act. 
The nations farther in the interior have cloaks 
made from the hides of oxen or cows, which th 
have a method of making soft and pliable, an 
use exactly for the same purposes as the others— 
namely, for clothing and sleeping in—Campbell’s 
African Light. 





Fiax Corton.—The Providence Journal says 
flax cotton is already becoming an article of com- 
merce. Considerable quantities of it are prepared 
and find a ready market for various purposes, 
chiefly for mixture with cotton and wool. Al- 
though inferior to cotton for most purposes, it is 
equal to it for many and superior to it for some. 
It has fairly taken its place among the textile raw 
materials, and it will grow more important as the 
supply increases, as the processes for its prepara- 
tion improve, and the uses for it develop. 
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A DISCUSSION ON SHEEP. 


One of the best features attending the State 
Fairs of the country is that of agricultural dis- 
cussion by gentlemen from all parts of the State. 
These meetings are held in the evening, and in 
every respect have a most happy influence upon 
the cause. They excite a new love for it,—they 
instruct those who attend, and stimulate men to 
a greater interest in the State Society, and bring 
the members before each other in discussion and 
social intercourse, and produce a brotherhood of 
feeling in the profession throughout the entire 
State. How much better than “‘a ball in the even- 
ing,” which runs through the night and unfits 
persons for the duties of the next day. We found 
the practice of evening discussion current in 
Maine, when we were there last year, and thought 
it then one of the most delightful and influential 
features of the show. We hope they will become 
common all over the land. 

From the Prairie Farmer we give below part 
of a discussion upon the subject of sheep, which 
occurred at the recent Michigan State Fair: 


Mr. RosENsTIEL, of Stevenson, claimed ‘sheep 
to be profitable as weed-destroyers, money-mak- 
ers and manure-producers. They ate the weeds 
that other stock would not eat, and thus rid and 
kept a farm rid of them. They were money- 
makers in many ways. They gave the farmer 


money for their wool, jst before harvest—a time 


it is much needed. In the fall or winter they 
brought in an income on their wool. By raising 
sheep we will create home manufactories, and the 
money sent out of the country for broadcloths, 
&c., would be kept at home. As manure-produ- 
cers, their value is proverbial. Ten sheep would 
do as well in the same pastures as one cow would. 
They afforded a great luxury in always providing 
fresh, wholesome meat. That with fruit and 
sheep, a man may live well without doctor’s bills. 

The French had been the most profitable with 
him, but he would not advise others which to se- 
lect. Castrate the bucks young. Give the sheep 
sheds, dry land and feed-racks. 

Mr. GorHam, of Will.—Sheep should be in 
good order when cold weather commences. It 
will take less feed to make a sheep in good order 
and keep it so during the winter, than to keep a 

oor sheep from dying in cold weather. Spanish 
Pad been the most profitable with him; they are 
tougher and live longer. 

He feeds half a bushel of corn per day to 100 
sheep. He keeps from two to six bells on his 
sheep, and thinks it a preventive against dogs. 
His sheep are not killed, while his adjoining 
neighbor who has no bells on his sheep, loses 
many. French are not near as prolific as Span- 
ish. He told his own experience by stating facts 
and figures, showing sheeperaising to be a very 
profitable business. 

Here Mr. CLARKE, of Lake Co., who had at- 
tended the farmer’s club in his own neighborhood, 
until he was able to ask questions that showed 
farmer’s clubs to be very beneficial, seemed to 
prove by his questioning, that the wool of the 





sheep did not, on an average, more than pay a fair 
interest upon the capital invested. 

Mr. MurtTFELT, of Ogle.—The gentleman seems 
to think he has made a point; but in reckoning 
the capital invested, he has spoken of the price 
of imported sheep, and then reckoned his income 
upon the average of the mixed breed. I would 
say that Mr. Rosenstiel had one buck from which 
he sheared 264 pounds. And the gentleman’s 
point is, that the wool does not pay more than a 
fair interest. Let him remember that the wether 
brings him seven dollars for mutton. And, be- 
sides the mutton, think of the manure. Why, in 
Germany, a man pays from two to three dollars 
per night to have a drove of three hundred sheep 
stay on his fields one night. 

He went on to cite several instances showing 
that men engaged in general husbandry, were 
successful, and men who applied themselves whol- 
ly to 7 one branch, failed. He said that sheep 
paid. And as they did pay, he advised adding 
raising as another branch of farming, in order to 
help make a general husbandry. 

He wound up with glowing assertions as to the 
prosperity, happiness and independence of the 
American farmer engaged in general husbandry. 

Mr. Cxark, of Lake.—In our part of the coun- 
try we have board fences, and after careful and 
accurate calculations, our farmer’s club has come 
to the conclusion that sheep-raising will not pay 
there on a large scale. According to the calcu- 
lations of our club, dairying is the most profita- 
ble branch of farming. But if women are scarce, 
horses and sheep pay as well as mixed husbandry. 

Mr. BAuUDER, of Winnebago.—In 1854, he paid 
$150 for two ewes and a buck. It ‘has proved 
one of the best investments he ever made. He 
does not feed much grain. In the fore part of 
winter, he feeds them the tops of his corn. In- 
stead of grain he feeds roots. His fleeces aver- 
age eight pounds of clean wool. He has on ex- 
hibition five fleeces which weigh fifty-three lbs. 
His average sale price is 30 cents per pound. 

As his wool does not demand the usual price, 
he has packed it away. He rolls it as tight as 
possible and piles it ina dark room. In this 
way, the wool will increase in weight during the 
first six months, between three and four per cent. 
He considers the second cross between full bloods 
and hearty coarse sheep as useful to the farmer as 
full bloods. Prefers the Cotswold. Sheep pay 
better than anything else according to his obser- 
vation and experience. Makes his wethers weigh 
100 pounds at three years old. Sells the mutton 
from $6 to $8, pelt $1, tallow 40 to 50 cents. 

Mr. Moss, of Boone, again urged the advan- 
tage of sheep in killing weeds. ‘The farmer has 
nothing to sell of which he can transport $100 
worth as cheap as wool, Considers Spanish the 
best. Feeds plenty of grain. Thinks sheaf oats 
good feed for sheep. Sows rye for pasture. It 
does well. Considers shoulders the best part of 
fleece. 

Mr. A. RicuMonpD, Whitewater, Wis.—Bought 
sheep on time, and with the good care he gave 
them, he was able to pay for them out of the pro- 
ceeds of the first shearing. Has a buck strongly 
tinctured with Spanish that shears 11 pounds. 

Bought a ewe that sheared 64 pounds, By 
good care and breeding to his buck, the next year 
herself and lamb sheared 214 pounds. The flock 
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which paid for itself the first clip, not only did 
that, but paid its expenses by what he sold out of 
it, and raised 24 lambs besides. Prefers threshed 
millet to Timothy. No other stock pays so well 
under his management. Sheep furnish three 
crops—carcass, wool and lambs. 

Mr. Switzer, of Elgin, after considerable ex- 
perience in different breeds, thinks a cross be- 
tween the Leicester and Cotswold the best. For 
protection against dogs he lets them stay with his 
cattle. Feeds Hungarian and Timothy about 
half and half. Considers that it is easier to keep 
eight sheep than one cow. 

r. CLARK, of Lake.—Our farmer’s club think 
that from four to six sheep are as expensive to 
keep as one cow. The dogs killed more than the 
profit. 

Mr. RosENSTIEL, of Stevenson, believes strong- 
ly in mixed farming. He keeps a daily journal 
and knows from his own figures, that sheep are 
easier kept than anything that brings the same 
income. By careful weights and measures of the 
feed used, knows that ten sheep can be kept as 
easy as one cow. Advises keeping a small flock, 
not of the expensive breeds. Poor farmers are al- 
most sure to lose if they try keeping fine blooded 
stock. Has burned his own fingers to the amount 
of $40,000. This very fine stock is artificially 
made. Buy some good hearty common sheep 
and one good blooded buck, and you will soon 
have a valuable stock. Must have feed racks. 
Dogs are the only drawback to profitable wool- 
growing in this State. 

After a general discussion it seemed to be a 
universal conclusion that all that prevented sheep- 
raising being profitable was the devastation by 
the dogs. 





TRADE PROSPECTS IN JAPAN. 
A correspondent of the New York World, 
writing from Japan, March 18, says : 


“Some “a oa are never satisfied with the rate 
at which the world moves, however rapid it may 
be, and many here grumble at the slow progress 
of things. But for my part Iam rather amazed 
at what has been done. After more than 200 
my of exclusion from the rest of the world, (for 

do not count the Dutch trade anything) we have 
now had twenty-one months’ trade at Kanagawa. 
It is believed that fully $7,000,000 worth of the 
products of this country were exported the last 
year. So far as I know, the Dutch never carried 
any silk from Japan; but 80,000 bales of silk 
have been exported within a twelve-month, since 
the ports were opened to the treaty powers. A 
few days ago a Japanese from a remote province, 
celebrated for the fineness of its teas, came to 
this place and solicited an introduction to some 
foreign merchant, through an American mission- 
ary, desiring to make a contract for the sale of 
teas. He said he could produce 30,000 chests of 
tea this year, and more the next. Moreover, he 
desired to see the Chinese process of firing the 
leaf, so as to be able to put it up in a fit condi- 
tion for immediate transportation to Europe or 
America. I mention the case to show that the 
people of this country are beginning to open their 
eyes to the advantages of foreign commerce, and 
how the trade in teas, and silks, and other staple 
articles, will increase as time advances. To any 





but an impatient, unreasonable man, the extent 
of the foreign trade hitherto, is certainly as great 
as could have been expected. 

I have had some experience in China, and when 
I compare the liberty which foreigners enjoyed at 
Canton, in 1839, with that we have here, in 1861, 
I must say that the Japanese treat us with far 
more liberality than the Chinese did, and the ac- 
companiments of a residence in this country two 
years or less, from the time the treaties went into 
effect, are much more agreeable than they were 
in China, after two hundred years of commercial 
intercourse with that country.” 





RELATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE AND 
ANIMAL KINGDOM, 


There is a ceaseless round of force mutation 
throughout nature, each one generating or chan- 
ging into the other. So that force which enters 
the plant as heat and light, &c., is stored up in 
its tissues, making them organic. This force, 
transferred from the plant to the animal in diges- 
tion, is given out by its muscles in their decom- 
position, and produces motion, or by its nerves, 
and constitutes nervous foree—force stored up in 
the body—resistance to chemical affinity; this 
force produces directly from the solar rays. The 
solar rays cause those operations in the vegetable 
world, by which trees and plants absorb the car- 
bonic acid gas which is expired from the lungs 
of animals, and by which those very plants also 
inhale pure oxygen gas during light, to revive 
the contaminated atmosphere and supply the lungs 
of man with the breadth of life. Trees and plants 
are essential to the health of the animal creation, 
and there is a mutual relationship between the 
two kingdoms. Respecting these beautiful and 
mysterious operations of nature, a distinguished 
writer has given the following literary gem : 

The carbonic acid gas with which our breathin, 
fills the air, to-morrow will be speeding moe 
and south, striving to make the tour of the world. 
The date trees that grow round the fountains of 
the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; the ce- 
dar of Lebanan will take of it to add to its stat- 
ure; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will grow riper on 
it; and the palms and bananas of Japan 1 we 
it into flowers. The oxygen we are breathing 
was distilled for us a short time ago by the mag- 
nolias of the Susquebana, and the great trees that 
skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon; the giant 
rhododendrons of the Himalayas contribute to it, 
the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon 
trees of Ceylon, and forests older than the Flood, 
buried deep in the heart of Africa, far behind the 
Mountains of the Moon. The rain which we see 
descending was thawed for us out of icebergs 
which have watched the polar star for ages, and 
lotus-lilies sucked up from the Nile, and exhaled 
as vapor, the snows that are lying at the top of 
our hills. Thus we see that the two great king- 
doms of nature are made to co-operate in the ex- 
ecution of the same design, each ministering to 
the other, and preserving that due balance in the 
constitution of the atmosphere which adapts it to 
the welfare and activity of every order of things, 
and which would soon be destroyed were the op- 
erations of any one of them to be suspended. 
And yet man, in his ignorance and his thirst for 
worldly gain, has done his utmost to destroy this 
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beauteous and harmonious plan. It was evident- 
ly the intention of the Creator that animal and 
vegetable life should everywhere exist together, 
so that the baneful influence which the former is 
constantly exercising upon the air, whose purity 
is so essential to its maintenance, should be coun- 
teracted by the latter.—Cornhill Magazine. 





HUSKING AND SORTING CORN. 


There is no other department of farm business, 
probably, so slovenly and wastefully performed, 
as that of husking and putting away the Indian 
corn,—that profitable and beautiful crop upon 
which all, both man and beast, may almost entirely 
subsist. In a season like this, when we come to 
the middle of October without a nipping frost, and 
the preceding month of September has been full 
of bright, hot days and warm nights, all the crops 
have come to maturity, and the corn has so thor- 
oughly ripened, it may be said that much pains 
in preparing it for winter is not necessary. What 
we say upon the subject, however, is for general 
application, and not for particular cases. There 
will not be many seasons like the present, when 
all the cereals, corn, vegetables, fruits, and even 
the new wood of the trees, have ripened into a 
maturity that makes the crops as perfect in qual- 
ity as they well can be. 

The last autumn was the reverse of this. It 
was rather wet, frost came early in September 
that prostrated the tender vines, and on the night 
of September 30th “there came a frost, a killing 
frost,” that froze the grapes solid, partly froze 
apples on the trees in low places, and laid low all 
that was left of the green array of autumn in 
dreary decay. This frost found the corn in an| 
unripe condition, with the husks about it so green 
as to cause them to cling to the ears and become 
slippery, and in this state it was difficult for even 
west winds and cloudless skies to bring it to ma- 
turity. The consequence was, that where unusual 
pains were not taken, the corn moulded in its 
bins, or on scaffolds, and had to be removed at a 
considerable loss of labor and of grain, and what 
remained would scarcely retain the true and pe- 
culiar flavor which Indian corn ought to possess 
before it has been “heated in the pile.” 

In order to prevent all this, corn must be prop- 
erly husked and sorted, before it is put away. 
Standing by a bin of corn once, we heard a farm- 
er say,— This is, certainly, the handsomest bin of 
corn I ever saw,”—but he had raised just as good 
that season himself—the only difference in the 
crops being in the manner®f husking and sort- 
ing it. In husking he had left many silks upon 
the ears, together with the tips not filled out with 
corn, and frequently butts ranging from half an 
inch to one or two inches in length! The only 





portion of the ears which was decidedly green, 
and only partly grown, and which is usually de- 
nominated “pig corn”—the rest being thrown 
promiscuously into the bins, 

The practice of his neighbor, at whose corn he 
was looking, was quite a different one, and was 
as follows: The directions given to the huskers 
were, to clean off all the silks, break off the tips 
that had no grain on them close down to the corn, 
and to take the butts off in the same way. The 
corn was then thrown into a pile in some clean 
and convenient portion of the barn—the husking 
being done in the evening—where the sun and 
air could reach it, where it was allowed to remain 
a longer or shorter time, according to the degree 
of ripeness which it had attained. In some cases 
one day would be enough—in others a week would 
be required before it would be safe to put it, in 
any considerable quantity, into bins. When it 
was thought sufficiently dry, a careful hand was 
selected to sort it. He made three grades, as fol- 
lows; 


1. The ripe and dry corn. 


2. The unripe corn, no matter how large and 
beautiful the ears, and those that were small 
and imperfect, and too green to be dried read- 
ily under favorable circumstances,—making up 
what is commonly called “pig corn.” 


3. Those ears which were only partially filled, 
were scarcely “out of the milk,” and should be 
fed out to fatting cattle or swine as fast as they 
are collected ; for they will remain sweet but a 
very short time. 


These three grades are carefully observed by 
the sorter, taking away all bits of husks, silks 
and butts that were left upon grades one and two 
by the huskers. If some of the butts are found 
too strong to be broken with the hand, he uses a 
small hatchet for the purpose. In this manner a 
considerable amount of moisture is taken away, 
which might endanger the keeping of the corn 
unless it is ina perfectly ripened condition. Such 
a bin of corn as this, all vermin being kept out, 
will remain sound and sweet for years. The sec- 
ond grade is of a conglomerate character, pre- 
senting well filled, but not fully ripened ears of 
a foot in length, and so on down tothe merest 
“nubbins,” together with broken and unsound 
ears. This lot should be used first, always se- 
lecting the greenest portions, so that they shall 
not delay the ripening process in that remaining. 
When corn is put away in this manner, it is al- 
ways an attractive and gratifying sight,—for of 
all the favors of Ceres, none is more pleasant to 
the eye than that of the Indian corn; and the 
farmer who pursues this course will never find 





separation made in the crop was to take away that 


himself apvulogizing to his brother for the mean 
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appearance of his bins, and placing the scandal 
of his neglect upon early frosts and pelting storms! 

Some may exclaim, that this mode will do for 
amateurs who have their single acre, but not for 
the farmer who has four or five hundred baskets 
to be husked and sorted. But that reasoning, 
we believe, is fallacious. If it will save five per 
cent. on the products of one acre, it will save, 
proportionately, on any number of acres. In- 
deed, after practicing this method for many years, 
we are fully satisfied that one thousand baskets 
of ears may be preserved in good condition, quick- 
er, easier and cheaper, than by the practice now 
usually adopted. 





THE NEW YORK APPLE-WOMEN. 


A writer in the Express, in an article on the 
“Street Cries and Callings of New York,” says: 


The apple, and other fruit venders, are the most 
numerous of all the street dealers. By far the 
larger portion of them are women, who pursue 
their vocation with a quiet and decorum really 
worthy of a better, or at least a higher calling. 
Some of these Women are marvels to all but them- 
selves. With their stock spread upon a plain 
board, or an inverted barrel, and the luxury of a 
faded umbrella, such an one probably as Mr. 
Stiggins indulged in for a canopy, these patient 
watchers for the stray pennies of the children sit 
from morning till evening, year in and year out, 
never growing older, or weary, apparently, but 
pursuing their business with a perseverance most 
remarkable. Some of them seem to have families 
of little-ones springing up around them, though 
when, or where, they take the opportunity to 
nurse the little bantlings, is a mystery. We have 
noticed some of this class in the lower wards cf 
the city for many years—the same faces, the same 
children—seemingly of the same age, as when, 
years ago they first met the eyes of the wayfarer. 
Apple-women certainly must grow old as well as 
pr people ; but their children evidently pos- 
sess some recuperative power, thus ever to have 
the look of youth, And yet the same dirty face 
looks up from the rear of the mamma that you 
saw a twelvemonth since, with no change, unless 
it be an extra coating of mother earth. These 
urchins, by the way, must get their peck of dust 
early in life, if the ancient proverb is true as to 
the rest of us. 

Many of these women drive a profitable busi- 
ness. Nineteen-twentieths of them are of pure 
Milesian origin, and have the blarney in its na- 
tive richness. They would put Stewart’s sales- 
men to the blush in the eloquence of their de- 
scriptions, They have their locations, and if a 
street is torn up, a block burnt down, or torn 
down, their lease holds good. Their tenure is 

erpetual. Some of them are itinerants in the 

usiness. The residents on certain streets or 
blocks, or a number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, they claim as their especial patrons. On 
their arrival, with a well filled basket, at a given 
hour, they are sure to be found, passing from 
customer to customer, from store to office, and 
shop to factory, quietly disposing of an apple or a 





peach, and then noiselessly departing. One fan- 
cies as he leoks upon their silent movements, 
that they are a meek race, and so they are, as a 
general rule; but let a strange basket of nick- 
nacks v ip eal and lo! the scene changes. The 
spirit of Xantippe must have suddenly taken up 
its residence in the bosom of No. 1, for she 
threatens vengeance on her aspiring rival. Ri- 
valry begets jealousy in smaller theatres than the 
Exchange, or the avenues of upper ten-dom. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
SICK HENS, 

I have ser ral hens confined in a coop, and one 
chicken rur aing at large, all suffering from a dis- 
ease which appears like a lung complaint. They 
droop, lose their flesh, and at times seem strang- 
ling with mucus, which causes them to make a 
noise like a cough. 

1. What is the remedy for it ? 

2. Is it contagious P 

3. What is the name of it P 

Marblehead, Oct. 9, 1861. B. P. 


REMARKS.—From the described symptoms we 
should think the fowls had taken cold, much as 
men or animals take cold. The respiratory or- 
gans are affected, mucus accumulates, and the 
poor birds at length find breathing exceedingly 
distressing. This difficulty is sometimes called 
asthma and catarrh in the books. We have had 
an occasional case among our fowls, but it did not 
spread. It is difficult to cure sick fowls. In this 
case, if the eyes and nostrils are obstructed, wash 
them in warm milk and water, keep the fowls 
where they will be quiet and warm, and offer them 
a variety of food, such as corn, mashed potatoes 
with meal and a little lard added mixed up with 
hot water, small lots of fresh meat or fish, oats, 
and plenty of succulent, green food, such as let- 
tuce, cabbage and beet leaves. 


. 


TURNIP SEED AND A BIRD. 


William Oxton, of Thomaston, Me., says he 
sent to “E. L. Coy” for some German turnip 
seed, in accordance with his invitation, and got 
no return for his stamps. 

I had better luck than Mr. Oxton, for I sent 
him two stamps and an envelope directed to my- 
self, which came promptly back filled with seeds. 
I have not tried the quality of his turnips yet, 
but they look very nicely. ' 

Rowing on the Merrimac yesterday with some 
friends, we saw a bird floating on the water, and 
backed down towards it, thinking it a land bird 
wounded—got within a few feet of it, when it 
rose gracefully, flew circling one-fourth of a mile, 
and alighted again in the water! It was about 
half the size of a dove, which it resembled a good 
deal, of a dark ash or slate color, slender, curved 
bill, and a very domestic, contented expression 
of countenance. Will some one of your ornitho- 
logical readers tell me what it was P 

Morris SPOFFORD. 

Groveland, Oct. 10, 1861. 
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SQUASHES AND PUMPKINS. 

Will you inform me where is the most prefera- 
ble place to keep squashes and pumpkins through 
the winter, so they will be free from rot? Also, 
what species of squash and pumpkin you would 

refer to plant the next year as the most profita- 

e A YounG FARMER. 

East Saugus, Oct. 9, 1861. 

REMARKS.—That place which is dry, and has 
the most even temperature, will be likely to keep 
squashes and pumpkins the best. We keep them 
perfectly every year until May, in a brick oven 
and an ash pit for which we have no other use. 
On shelves, high up in the kitchen, they will usu- 
ally keep well. The Marrow and the Hubbard, 
are the two squashes mostly in demand in mar- 
ket. The old Canada Crook Neck is also an ex- 
cellent squash, but does not sell as readily as the 
others mentioned. 


SOIL STICKING TO POTATOES, 

I wish to be informed what is the cause of my 
potatoes being completely covered with dirt, 
which cannot be washed off, but which sticks so 
tightly that, in many cases, the potato must be 
entirely pared to free it from dirt. I do not know 
but it may be caused by mixing ashes with the 
plaster I put on them. 

Will some one give an opinion upon the sub- 
ject ? A READER OF THE FARMER. 

Ware, Oct. 8, 1861. 





HOW TO WALE IN COMFORT. 
SOMETHING ABOUT BOOTS AND THEIR EVILS. 


The bootmaker, ignorant of the relative use 
and importance of the different parts of the foot, 
has steadily persisted for centuries, and at this 
day usually persists, in so shaping the shoe that 
the great toe is forced upon the other toes more 
or less out of its right line with the heel. Nine 
civilized people in ten, perhaps, have their great 
toes thus by a course of submission to mishappen 
boots and shoes so far turned inwards, that a line 
run down in the middle of them from point to 
ball, if continued, would not fall any where in 
the heel at all, but several inches away outside 
the body. The necessary consequence is, that the 
full strength of the natural lever for raising the 
body is destroyed ; the effort has to be made at a 
disadvantage, and with pressure ; the act of walk- 
ing loses some of its grace and much of its ease : 
so that although the boot may be so well adjusted 
to the spoilt shape of the foot, as to cause no pain, 
an honest twenty or thirty mile walk is more than 
hampered foot-machinery has power to sustain. 

For this reason, says Dr. Meyer, it is wrong to 
suppose that hecause a shoe is easy it is right, or 
that a cast of the foot, unless it be a healthy one, 
would make the best last for the shoe it is to 
wear. Allowance should be made for.the gradual 
return of the great toe to its place, by leaving its 
place (to some extent at least) vacant for it, and 
pas gentle pressure where the joint has 

een forced into undue projection. When the 
shoemaker now tells a customer that he treads very 
much on one side, he in fact compliments him by 
the information that he has a healthy and unsub- 





jugated foot, determined to tread straight. It is 
precisely because children’s feet are only in the 
first stage of injury, and are more nearly as God 
made them than as they are destined to be made 
by the shoemakers, that children especially come 
into trouble with the shoemakers, or with the pa- 
rents and guardians who believe rather in shoes 
than in feet, for “treading on one side.” A strong 
and healthy foot tramples a foolish shoe out as 
far as possible into the form it ought at first to 
have had. Even the distorted foot, after the shoe- 
maker has done his worst, will often tread over 
the leather of the inner side of the boot-heel, be- 
cause of a natural effort of the foot-heel to bri 
itself into some approach to the right line wi 
the great toe. 

In a properly made shoe, then, the greattoe 
and the heel have their right relative places fur- 
nished for them. And, since they are to be ina 
line together, it must follow that if a well-made 
mw of boots be placed side by side so that their 

eels touch, their sides also will touch reer 
the whole space in front of the instep from t 
place of the ball of the great toe to the very en 
of it. They will diverge only at the round 
ends, where the t toes round off into the lit- 
tle toes, along whose line, and nowhere else, any 
possible pointing of the shape of the boot-sole 
can be got.—Dickens’ All the Year Round. 





Bristou Co. CENTRAL EXuIsition.—The ex- 
hibition of stock of all kinds was particular} 
fine, and some idea of the rivalry stirred up 
among the farmers may be formed from the num- 
ber of competitors. There were thirty each of 
working and drawing cattle, the same number of 
breeding horses and colts, of fat cattle and steers 
twenty, working horses fifteen, family horses ten, 
sheep and swine twenty-four, bulls seventeen, 
and poultry twenty-one. 

The important entries in the other depart- 
ments were in the plowing match seventeen, ag- 
ricultural products and vegetables thirty-nine, 
butter, cheese, honey and bread thirty-one, fruits 
and flowers nineteen, spading three, domestic 
manufactures one hundred and seven, and heavy 
manufactures sixteen. The programme, as car- 
ried out, gave much satisfaction to the several 
thousands assembled, and was about as follows, 
including a meeting of the society to nominate 
officers, earlier in the morning: At 94, spading 
match; 10, plowing match; 1, drawing match; 
24, trial of family horses; and 4, foot races. Be- 
tween the plowing and drawing matches, a pro- 
cession of town teams and all the stock on exhi- 
bition moved round the half mile track. Dinner 
and speeches in Railroad Hall. 





Removinec Sunpurn.—If our young lady read- 
ers would like to know what will take off tan and 
sunburn, let them take a handful of bran, pour a 
quart of boiling water on it, let it stand one hour, 


then strain. When cold put to it a pint of bay 
rum. Bottle and use it when needed. 
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NORTH MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 


The day was splendid. Exhibition began with 
the Plowing Matcs. Four double ox-teams and 
three horse-teams engaged in the contest. The 
match excited much interest. The show of horses 
was large, and many of the animals excellent. 
The number of entries of cattle in all, was 90. 
Sheep 19 entries, swine 20, and there was a good 
display of poultry. The display of vegetables 
was very fine. Not much fruit, but a pretty good 
show of peaches and plums. Fifty-two entries 
were made for the premiums on bread, all of 
which was said to be excellent. Of butter, there 
were 17 entries, and several boxes of honey. 
There was a large display of needlework, hand- 


some carpets, shawls, flannels, &c. There were} 


several farm implements, and the Winans Steam 
Gun! 

A dinner was provided on the Fair Grounds, 
after which an address was delivered by Dr. 
Georce B. LorinG, of Salem, which was, of 
course, a good one, 





To Hotp A HaRD-HEADED Horse.—I wish 
through the medium of your common-sense pa- 

er, to describe a simple method of holding a 

ery, hard-bitted or run-away horse. Put the 
buckle or snap of the rein through the bit ring, 
and fasten it to some part of the bridle between 
the ears and mouth of the horse. The advantage 
of this easily and quickly made arrangement is 
two-fold : 

1st. It draws the bit into the corners of the 
mouth, whatever be the position of the horse’s 
head. 

2d. The force exerted on the bit in this man- 
ner by the same power at the end of the rein, 
though not quite doubled, is very much greater 
than when the rein is attached simply to the bit. 
By this means, I have seen the most fretful and 
ungovernable animal immediately converted into 
a serviceable plow-horse, while my eased limbs 
and shoulders gave direct testimony in favor of 
the diminished labor of managing the team. 

The arrangement is also convenient in driving 
an ill-matched team, one horse being a fast, and 
the other a moderate traveller. Arrange the reins 
as directed for the fast horse, leaving the others 
in the common way.—N. P. BLAKESLEE, in the 
American Agriculturist. 





’ Tue Crops IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Farmers state, 
says the Harrisburg Patriot, that the autumn crops 
are full and abundant. The corn is fast ripening, 
and roasting ears are only procurable from corn 
planted late for the purpose. Potatoes will be 
wer J and cheap. The only crops that remain 

eside corn and potatoes are buckwheat and ruta 
baga turnips. These are doing well, and the lov- 
ers of buckwheat cakes may smack their lips in 
anticipation. To the agricultural community this 
fall is a lucky one. Their barns will be filled to 
bursting, while the prices will be such that be- 
tween now and next spring many a long, linger- 
ing mortgage will be stricken from the record, 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








THE PERFUME OF FLOWEBS. 


An English writer regrets the waste of flowers 
in many gardens, and recommends their use in 
perfumery for domestic purposes. He says: 


The cultivation of flowers for this purpose is 
carried on to an enormous extent in the south 
of France ; the weight of blossoms from which 
the odor is there extracted being reckoned by 
thousands of pounds. Highly purified fat is used 
for the purpose of absorbing the scent, which is 
thus transferred to the perfumer, who then ex- 
tracts it from the fat by the aid of spirits of wine, 
for which it has a still stronger affinity. Wh 
should we not grow flowers for their odors as we 
as for their colors? There are scores of flowers 
in our gardens that would yield admirable ex- 
tracts with a little pains. For instance, there is 
heliotrope, the lily of the valley, honey-suckle, 
myrtle, clove pink, and wall flower. We have ex- 
tracts from all these flowers in the perfumer’s 
shops, but they are nothing but skillful combina- 
tions of other scents. He further suggests that 
every lady might be her own perfumer, and give 
us a receipt for obtaining scent from heliotropes, 
or any other sweet-scented flower. Now that our 
gardens are in full beauty and perfume, some of 
our fair readers may like to try the experiment 
for themselves, and we therefore give them the 
benefit of the receipe: 

At the season when the flowers are in bloom 
obtain one pound of fine lard, melt it and strain 
it through a close hair sieve to drop into cold 
spring water; this operation granulates and 
washes the blood and membrane from it. In 
order to start with a perfect inodorous grease, 
the process may be repeated three or four times, 
using a pinch of salt and a pinch of alum in each 
water; it is then to be was five or six times 
in plain water ; finally, remit the fat and cast it 
into a pan to free it from adhering water. Now 
put the clarified fat into a glue-pot, and place it 
into such a position near the fire of The green- 
house, or elsewhere, that will keep it warm 
enough to be liquid; into the fat throw as many 
flowers as you can, and there let them remain for 
twenty-four hours. At this time strain the fat 
from the spent flowers, and add fresh ones; re- 
ay this operation for a week ; we expect, at the 

ast straining, the fat will have become very high- 

ly perfumed, and when cold, may be justly termed 
pomade a la heliotrope. To turn this pomade in- 
to an extract fit for the handkerchief, all that has 
to be done is to cut the perfumed fat into small 
pieces, drop it into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
cover it with highly rectified spirits, in which it 
must remain for a week. When strained off, the 
process will be completed. 





ToMATO PICKLES.—Slice green tomatoes and 
put them in salt and water for three or four days. 
Scald them in alum water; then place a layer in 
the bottom of a jar and sprinkle on a little sugar, 
allspice and cinnamon; put in another layer, an 
sprinkle as before, and so on until the jar in near- 
ly filled, and then cover them with scalding cider 
vinegar.— American Agriculturist. 
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CucumBerR Toast.—Select your cucumbers— 
fresh, crisp, medium size—just as you would pre- 
fer if served up in the usual manner; pare and 
slice lengthwise in cuts a quarter of an inch thick ; 
rinse in cold water ; dip each singly in flour, and 
h them into the dripping pan, using for ma- 
terial to fry them the gravy in which either beef- 
steaks, veal-cutlets or mutton-chops were cooked, 
or butter may be used; but be sure to fry briskly 
until the slices are a light brown on both sides, 
have your bread toasted, buttered or dipped, as 
you prefer, and close at hand; slip the slices of 
cucumber hot from the pan between slices of 
toast and serve at once. Any one following these 
directions implicitly, will find cucumber toast 
really good to eat.— American Farmer. 





It must be somewhere written that the virtues 
of mothers shall occasionally be visited upon the 
children, as well as the sins of the father. 





YOUTH’S DEPARTMENT. 


OUR PARENTS. 


Not long since, as I took my seat in the cars 
for a day’s ride, I observed, seated opposite me, 
an elderly lady and middle-aged gentleman, who, 
Linferred from some casual remark, had been 
travelling a day or two. It was avery early hour 
in the morning, and the lady apparently was 
sleeping. 

We rode in silence for some time, when the 
lady awoke, and I heard the gentleman address 
her as mother. His dignified, unobtrusive man- 
ner, and the tender, deferential tone of his voice, 
at once drew my attention to them, and having no 
company, my eyes and my thoughts were my own. 

Il the tender care which a mother could be- 
stow on an infant child, were given by that son 
to his mother. The slightest movement on her 
part to adjust her furs, or cloak, or over-shoes, or 
any change of position, called forth his ready 
hand in assistance, and the inquiries, “Are you 
comfortale, mother? Do you feel tired? Lay 
your head on my shoulder, and rest yourself.” 

At noon the cars stopped for the passengers to 
obtain refreshments. It was snowing too fast 
for the mother to go out of the cars, and the son 
brought her a cup of coffee. 

“Ts it just right, mother ?” he inquired as she 
" tasted it. 

“A little more cream would make it better; it 
is, however, very good as it is,” was her reply. 

“Let me get you some more.” 

“No, my son, it will make you too much trou- 
ble ; it is very good_as it is.” 

He went out and soon returned with the cream, 
and poured a little into the coffee, and then a lit- 
tle more, until it was “just right.” He then sat 
down by her side, and I heard him say, in the 
same low tone of voice that at first attracted my 
attention, “I am glad, mother, that I can do any- 
thing to make you comfortable, it is such a pleas- 
ure to me.” ° 

“I thank you, my son,” she replied in the same 
spirit and tone of voice as that of her son. 

Beautiful, thought I, as I quietly watched them, 
and saw manifested their mutual love and confi- 
dence. My mind went back to the time when 














this son, now in manhood’s strength, was a little 
helpless infant, and I pictured that mother watch- 
ing over him, caring for him with a solicitude 
such as mothers only can feel. And through all 
the years of childhood and youth, up to manhood, 
the watchful eye was ever over him, the guiding 
hand ever ready to lead, and a mother’s love ever 
ready to restrain him from doing wrong. Now 
it is his turn, when life’s meridian with her is 
past, and the infirmities of age are creeping on, 
to repay, in some degree, for all the labor be- 
stowed on him, and faithfully and affectionately 
did he seem fulfilling his duty. 

How many grown up sons there are who seem 
to feel it beneath them to show any tenderness 
for their mothers. It is feminine, they say. They 
will perform acts of kindness, but ina Sedeams 
kind of a way, or because it is their duty, little 
dreaming that they are crushing the maternal 
spirit by such cold, heartless acts. 

Acts of kindness, done in the spirit manifested 
in the incident above mentioned, have an untold 
influence. The pathway down to the grave would 
be cheered, made even joyful, and old age would 
be exempt from much of the gloom that is often 
— 

he reflex influence is also great. A youn 
man who is habitually tender of his mother, an 
deferential to her, will make a good citizen, a 
true friend, and will be faithful in all the walks 
of life—The Witness. 





A BOY’S POCKET. 


About the greatest curiosity to be met with in 
this common-place, every-day, hum-drum world 
of ours, we unhesitatingly pronounce the contents 
of a boy’s pocket. Peep into that pocket when 
you will—whether at night as he goes to his bed, 
or inthe morning as he goes to his play; or 
whether at home or abroad, at school or in church, 
any where and every where, and you will find his 
pocket a perfect curiosity-shop, a very omnium 
gatherum, into which is ruthlessly crammed every 
article that comes into his hands, without its ever 
being too full to hold the last object upon which 
he lays fingers. A little urchin of some ten’ sum- 
mers’ growth invited his mamma the other day, 
in our presence, to repair a slight accident toa 
pantaloons-pocket, and to do this, it became ne- 
cessary to upset the contents of master Willie’s 
pocket upon the floor, an exact inventory of which 
we proceeded to note down as follows: An Indi- 
an rubber, a bottle-cork, an old gas-burner, one 
nine-pin, a part of an exploded Sena an 
old spool of cotton, a small block, part of an old 
match-box, one old envelope, a bag of marbles, 
one hickory-nut, piece of silk cord, several pieces 
of twine and strings, the lid of an old pill-box, 
pieces of chestnut hull, a piece of ginger-cake, a 
piece of tin, a rabbit’s tail, — of fancy-colored 
paper, two old nails, a small picture-book, a slate- 
pencil, a broken jew’s-harp, the remains of a 
pocket-handkerchief, a penny whistle, a piece of 
shoe-string, two grains of corn, a pocket knife- 
handle, half a peach-stone, two spotted chicken- 
feathers, a piece of brick-bat, a spinning-top, a 
dead mouse, an assortment of buttons, with 
crumbs of bread, candy, and a mixture of sand, 
pebbles and dirt generally. 





